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Views  and  Reviews 


Our  first  quarter  production  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
shortfall  included  5,200  non-prior  service  males  and  200  non- 
prior service  females.  Additionally,  we  are  650  enlistments 
short  for  the  USAR  in  the  first  quarter.  We  must  improve  im- 
mediately. 

I remain  convinced  that  emphasis  on  the  basics  is  the  key 
to  success.  I charge  commanders  from  the  recruiting  stations 
up  to  focus  their  attention  on  these  basics.  I will  be  asking 
"why?"  when  I find  recruiters  with  zero  enlistments  for  a 
recruiting  month.  There  must  be  no  one  "rolling  the  donut." 

The  2-Year/VEAP  kicker  test  is  off  to  a slow  start.  This 
program  must  be  sold!  Talk  it  up! 

Our  first  quarter  Active  Army  shortfall  has  been  assigned 
to  regions  as  an  over-production;  we  can't  afford  more  short- 
falls in  the  future.  You  must  concentrate  on  production  and 
building  the  DEP.  Shortfalls  for  the  USAR  have  not  been 
reassigned,  but  they  must  still  be  recovered  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  Army  depends  on  us  to  meet  our  requirements,  both 
Active  and  USAR.  We  must  not  fail.  We  won't  if  we  all  do 
our  share. 


WILLIAM  L.  MUNDIE 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Our  front  coverthis  month  (left),  photographed 
by  MSG  Wolfgang  Scherp,  our  associate  edi- 
tor, reminds  everyone  that  the  USAREC  re- 
cruiter selection  teams  are  traveling  through- 
out the  Army,  selecting  only  the  best  NCO  for 
the  challenging  job  of  recruiting.  Our  back 
cover  (right),  was  provided  by  the  Intelligence 
and  Security  Command  and  is  indicativeof  the 
MOS  98G;  this  can  be  clipped  and  added  tothe 
continuing  "Handy-Dandy  Guide  to  the  United 
States  Army." 
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My  first  year  in  recruiting 

By  SSG  H.  Marteli 
U.  S.  Army  Recruiter,  New  York  City 


I have  been  a recruiter  in  New 
York  City  for  one  year. ..And  as  I 
read  the  letter  from  my  commander 
in  which  he  informed  me  that  I had 
just  completed  my  internship  and 
had  become  a full  fledged  recruiter, 
my  thoughts  wandered  back  to  Ft. 
Bragg.  You  see,  a year  ago  I was  sta- 
tioned at  Ft.  Bragg  and  I can  still 
remember  the  reaction  from  my  fel- 
low soldiers  when  I informed  them 
that  I would  be  going  to  Ft.  Harrison 
to  the  recruiting  school.  “Man,  you 
must  becrazy...‘dem’  people, all  they 
think  about  is  quotas.”  Or,  with  a 
very  solemn  look,  “SSG  Marteli  — 
one  mistake  and  your  career  is 
over — one  bad  error  is  all  it  takes.” 
I won’t  deny  the  fact  that  they 
did  put  some  fear  into  my  heart, 
however,  I was  determined  to  prove 
them  wrong,  and  besides,  I had  al- 
ready decided  to  take  it  as  a person- 
al challenge.  Somehow,  themajor  in 
charge  of  the  recruiting  presenta- 
tion for  interested  applicants  had 
impressed  me — mainly  because  he 
did  not  sugar-coat  the  facts,  but 
rather,  offered  recruiting  as  a chal- 
lenge to  the  motivated  individual. 
Well,  being  a goal  seeker,  I grabbed 
the  opportunity.  And  it  has  been  a 
year!.. .A  very  demanding  year. 


I have  one  main  point  to  stress 
to  all  my  fellow  soldiers.  Everyone 
in  Today’s  Army  has  a job  to  do. ..do 
it  well!  As  for  myself,  I have  worked 
in  communications,  missiles,  and 
ammunition  and  I feel  that  I have  hit 
the  jackpot.  I suppose  what  I’m  try- 
ing to  say  is  that  I feel  at  homein 
recruiting.  It’s  hard  work  (don’t 
misunderstand  me). ..hard  in  a chal- 
lenging way  and  in  a positive  man- 
ner. You  must  be  able  to  set  high 
goals  to  make  it  in  this  business. 
Nevertheless,  the  goals  are  attain- 
able, with  hard  work,  of  course. 
And  most  of  all,  you  can  SEE  the 
results.  Good  attitude  brings  good 
results:  bad  attitude,  bad  results. 
It’s  that  simple, 

I would  like  to  leave  you  with 
this  thought.  I have  been  in  Today’s 
Army  for  seven  years  and  I have 
heard  all  sorts  of  complaints  and 
gripes  about  the  Army.  But  after 
working  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
services  and  after  touring  Korea  as 
well  as  Germany,  I can  reassure  you 
that  our  Army  is  a viable  alterna- 
tive for  the  motivated  individual.  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  Army  is 
everyone’s  bag;  however,  it  IS  ver- 
satile enough  to  accommodate  the 
average  soldier!  'M 
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On 
the 
road 
with  the 


Selection  Team 


By  Peggy  Flanigan 

AM  Volunteer  Staff 

Ask  someone  at  Ft.  Sheridan 
what  the  USAREC  recruiter  selec- 
tion teams  do  and  you  could  get  a 
detailed  description  of  problems 
with  laundry,  problems  with  find- 
ing time  to  see  the  travel  people,  and 
problems  with  vandalism  to  the 
team  members’  cars  while  they  are 
away. 

This  kind  of  recruiting  duty 
demands  a great  degree  of  patience 
and  flexibility,  but  you  won’t  hear 
complaints  from  the  team  mem- 
bers. They  consider  their  jobs  a pri- 
vilege, and  they  serve  the  command 
with  enormous  pride. 

The  team  members  are  selected 
by  HQ  USAREC  from  recruiters  in 
the  field  who  have  been  successful. 
Since  they  can  expect  to  be  on  the 
road  an  estimated  46  weeks  of  the 
year,  it  is  preferred  that  they  be  un- 
married. 

The  European  and  the  stateside 
teams  enjoy  sterling  reputations  in 
the  selection  of  recruiters  for  the 
command.  To  see  what  produced 
their  good  name,  we  accompanied 
the  stateside  team  to  Ft.  Riley  in 
its  search  for  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 


sion’s finest  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers. 

We  were  forewarned  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  accepting  un- 
usual methods  of  travel.  Because  of 
their  distinction  in  “stealing”  the 
best  soldiers,  the  team  has  even 
been  known  to  take  helicopters  and 
jeeps  into  the  field  to  interview  sol- 
diers when  commanders  contrived 
to  make  it  inconvenient  for  their 
troops  to  return  to  post  during  the 
team’s  visit.  So,  it  was  no  surprise 
when  we  arrived  in  Kansas  City  and 
found  out  the  reservations  to 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  had  fallen 
through.  The  continuing  flight  had 
to  be  made  in  single  propeller 
planes  that  looked  more  like 
Volkswagens  with  wings.  With  no 
reservations,  the  team  members 
had  a choice  of  splitting  up  for  the 
remainder  of  the  trip  or  to  have  a 
long  wait  at  the  Kansas  City 
airport.  Uncomplainingly,  the  team 
chose  to  split,  with  Captain  Robert 
Janzen,  team  chief,  and  Sergeant 
First  Class  Henry  Chamblee  lower- 
ing their  heads  to  climb  into  the  tiny 
craft. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Elsa  Birch- 
wood  and  a very  apprehensive  all 
Volunteer  staff  writer  departed  in 


the  baggage  plane  shortly  after.  The 
pilot  adjusted  the  compass,  which 
was  hanging  down  by  a string,  and 
reached  across  the  width  of  the 
plane  to  close  a door  that  had  open- 
ed as  we  were  lifted  into  the  sky. 
There,  in  a plane  with  no  aisle,  just 
baggage,  I began  to  get  an  inkling  of 
what  recruiter  selection  team  duty 
is  all  about. 

Sergeant  Birchwood  shouted 
over  the  deafening  roar  that  she  was 
substituting  for  Sergeant  First 
Class  John  Williams,  who  was  on 
leave,  and  Staff  Sergeant  Mark 
Stringfellow,  who  had  not  yet  join- 
ed the  team.  (Editor’s  note:  SFC 
Birchwood,  first  woman  selected 
for  this  duty,  is  serving  on  the  Euro- 
pean selection  team,  along  with  Ma- 
jor Thomas  McGuire,  team  chief, 
and  Master  Sergeant  “Red”  Rey- 
nolds.) 

“It  is  strenuous,  but  a very 
satisfying  job.  Cooperation  of  all 
the  team  members  is  essential  to  get 
the  job  done.  Plus  a little  courage,” 
she  grinned  as  the  plane  bounced  in 
the  turbulence. 

That  night,  when  the  selection 
team  met  with  members  of  the  re- 
cruiter selection  boards  who  had 
arrived  from  surrounding  areas. 
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Members  of  the  recruiter  selection  team  and  its  boards  are  introduced. 


that  cooperation  was  most  evident. 
Captain  Dave  Moyer,  Cincinnati 
suburban  area  commander,  and 
Master  Sergeant  Bill  Csejtey,  as- 
sistant area  commander,  Pitts- 
burgh, Kan.,  made  up  one  board. 
Captain  Geoffrey  Pike,  Denver 
metropolitan  area  commander,  and 
Sergeant  First  Class  Roger  Yost, 
Ketterling,  Ohio,  station  comman- 
der, sat  on  the  other.  Board  mem- 
bers, CPT  Janzen  later  explained, 
are  selected  from  experienced  re- 
cruiters who  are  able  to  look 
through  the  raw  inexperience  of  the 
applicants  and  determine  if  there  is 
recruiter  potential  there. 

Sitting  around  the  motel  room 
in  casual  clothing,  the  members  of 
the  boards  listened  closely  as  the 
application  forms  were  explained 
and  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
during  the  team’s  visit  to  Riley  were 
outlined.  They  were  told  what  kind 
of  reactions  to  expect  from  the 
applicants. 

As  the  meeting  broke  up,  CPT 
Janzen  said  the  team  would  see  us  at 
five  the  next  morning.  He  wasn’t 
kidding.  We  saw  the  Kansas  sunrise 
over  a cup  of  coffee. 

THE  SELECTION  BEGINS 

Sergeant  First  Class  William 
Dunn,  who  puts  out  an  extraordin- 
ary effort  to  assist  the  team  mem- 
bers during  their  visits  to  Ft. 


Riley,  had  done  his  job  well.  “We 
put  spot  announcements  onlocal 
radio,  tack  posters  around  post  and 
insert  a notice  in  the  post  bulletins 
and  newspaper.  I want  the  team  to 
be  welcomed  at  Riley.  A lot  of  posts 
purposely  put  them  in  poor  facil- 
ities, hoping  they  won’t  take  away 
the  best  people.  I feel  it  takesgood 
soldiers  to  make  good  recruiters, 
and  good  recruiters  return  the  best 
toourunits.  Wetrytobecongen- 
ial,”  he  said,  as  the  aroma  of  brew- 
ing coffee  drifted  across  the  room. 

A steady  line  of  applicants 
passed  by  the  sign-in  table,  and 
soon  the  room  was  filled  with  hope- 
ful people.  Some  had  brought 
their  families,  and  the  wives’  faces 
revealed  the  anxiety  they  felt  for 
their  husbands’  futures.  The  child- 
ren sat  stiff-backed  and  quiet,  as 
though  they  had  been  briefed  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours  on  how 
to  act  to  make  daddy  look  good. 

After  SFC  Chamblee  gave  the 
introductory  remarks,  CPT  Janzen 
began  his  briefing  on  recruiting 
duty.  A package  of  slides  prepared 
by  the  Support  Center  added  depth 
to  the  presentation.  Though  spiced 
with  humor,  his  words  carried  a 
hard  punch.  A psychological  thread 
ran  through  the  words  which  al- 
most dared  a person  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  recruiting. 

“We  have  field  recruiters  locat- 
ed throughout  the  world,’’  CPT 


Janzen  explained,  “to  include  re- 
cruiters in  Germany,  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  But  you 
won’t  receive  an  assignment  to 
those  last  five  areas  until  you’ve 
been  on  recruiting  for  at  least  four 
years.  If  selected  by  us  today,  you’ll 
be  sent  to  the  Army  Recruiting 
Course,  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
When  assigned  on  recruiting,  you 
will  find  yourselves  recruiting 
somewhere  within  the  continental 
48  states.’’ 

Sighs  of  disappointment  came 
from  some  in  the  crowd. 

“Where  would  you  like  to  go, 
sergeant?’’  he  asked  one  bright- 
eyed youth  near  the  front  of  the 
room. 

“Southeast  region,’’  responded 
the  soldier  with  anticipation. 

“We  have  five  regions  in  the 
command,  and  that’s  the  fifth  easi- 
est region  to  get  assigned  to,”  said 
CPT  Janzen,  and  everyone  laughed. 

He  continued  through  the  lists 
of  regions,  and  it  was  beginning  to 
sound  as  if  no  one  was  going  back  to 
his  hometown.  “Naturally  everyone 
is  assignment-oriented,  but  we’re 
looking  for  the  special  person  who 
is  willing  to  recruit  anywhere  USA, 
who  just  wants  to  sell  for  the 
Army,’’  explained  CPT  Janzen. 
“USAREC’s  assignment  priorities 
fall  in  the  Midwest,  Northeast,  and 
West  regions,  respectively.” 

USAREC’s  primary  mission,  he 
explained,  “is  to  put  troops  in  boots. 
Since  there  is  no  draft  we  don’t  have 
an  Army  unless  our  recruiters  ac- 
complish their  objectives.” 

The  advantages  of  recruiting 
were  pointed  out  in  the  high  promo- 
tion rates  members  of  USAREC 
have  experienced,  stabilization  of 
duty,  motivation  offered  through 
USAREC’s  award  system,  the  offer 
of  special  duty  assignment  pro- 
ficiency pay  ranging  from  $50  to 
$150,  andupto$40permonthfor 
out-of-pocket  expenses. 

By  this  time  the  audience  was 
starry-eyed  and  ready  to  hunt  pros- 
pects, and  when  he  announced  that 
“we’ll  issue  you  a new  set  of  dress 
blues,”  they  could  see  themselves 
walking  among  their  friends  in  a 
community. 
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CPT  Robert  Janzen,  team  chief,  begins  his  briefing  on  recruiting  duty. 


“We  don’t  like  to  brag  about 
ourselves  too  much,  so  we  don’t  talk 
about  the  advantages  too  much. 
Let’s  discuss  the  disadvantages.” 

And  talk  about  the  disadvan- 
tages he  did.  No  one  was  encour- 
aged to  become  a recruiter.  Recruit- 
ing was  described  as  the  difficult 
job  it  is. 

“About  government  housing,” 
CPT  Jansen  said,  as  he  projected  the 
next  slide,  a photo  of  a dilapidated 
shack  sitting  in  a field  of  weeds.  The 
audience  laughed.  “Check  with  your 
DRC.  You  will  not  have  leased 
housing  available  upon  arrival. 
Your  district  can  give  you  all  the 
particulars  of  leased  housing.  Do 
not  make  any  arrangements  for 
housing  until  you’ve  checked  with 
your  DRC.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  each 
recruiter  does  not  have  a govern- 
ment car  for  his  use  only.  And  he 
announced  that  anyone  who  might 
fall  asleep  during  the  briefing 
would  be  asked  to  leave.  “These  are 
important  points,’’ he  declared. 
“You  who  fall  asleep  are  the  ones 
who  will  complain  that  you  were 
promised  leased  housing  and  a car.” 
There  was  a sudden  opening  of 
eyes,  and  the  atmosphere  became 
more  somber. 

“You  can  be  relieved  any  time 
during  your  first  year  on  recruit- 
ing under  the  new  recruiter  intern- 
ship program.  After  all,  some  peo- 
ple couldn’t  sell  water  to  a dying 
person  on  a desert.  But  you  do  not 
come  on  recruiting  to  try  us  to  see  if 
you  like  us.  We  take  a look  at  you  to 
see  if  you’re  suited  for  selling  the 
Army.  If  you  succeed,  you  are  ours 
for  at  least  three  years.  During  that 
time,  you’re  going  to  put  in  long 
hours,  to  include  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  And,  I repeat,  you  don’t 
give  up  on  USAREC.  It  is  your 
choice,  and  once  you’ve  made  that 
choice,  you  stay  with  us  until  we 
release  you.  If  you’re  career  hungry, 
and  if  you  have  that  positive  mental 
attitude,  you  will  be  successful  at 
recruiting  duty.” 

“Financially,  it  can  spell  disas- 
ter. There  probably  won’t  be  a com- 
missary or  a PX  nearby.  Medical 
facilities  may  not  be  available.  So,  if 


you  or  any  member  of  your  family 
require  special  medical  care,  do  not 
go  on  recruiting.” 

The  projector  clicked,  and  the 
audience  viewed  a recruiter  stand- 
ing near  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 
“The  scenery  can  be  mighty  pretty, 
but  you  won’t  notice  it  with  a load  of 
bricks  on  your  back.  You’ll  have  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  a monthly 
objective.  In  this  business  100  per- 
cent is  the  bottom  line.” 

“If  you’re  looking  for  a soft  job, 
you’re  sitting  in  the  wrong  room.” 
The  applicants  were  no  longer  smil- 
ing. Their  wives  exchanged  worried 
expressions. 

CPT  Jansen  continued  down 
the  list  of  obligations. 

Weight — “Get  heavy  with  us, 
we’ll  get  heavy  with  you.” 

Divorce — “Recruiting  is  defin- 
itely not  the  right  assignment  for  an 
individual  with  an  unstable  mar- 
riage.” 

Fraternizing  with  applicants — 

“You’re  out  there  to  uphold  an  im- 
age. You’d  better  be  morally 
straight.” 

Treatment  of  Government  ve- 
hicles— “Do  not  exceed  the  speed 
limit. ..little  old  ladies  love  to  turn 
us  in.” 

Community  influence — “Some 
old  man  may  stop  you  on  the  street 
sometime  andwant  to  jack  your 


jaws  about  World  War  I.  Give  this 
man  30  minutes  of  your  time.  He  can 
influence  your  success  as  a recruit- 
er. Community  involvement  is  an- 
other key  for  success.” 

Honesty  — “Enlistees  come 
home  on  leave — and  when  they  do, 
you  can  bet  your  boots  they’ll  visit 
you.  Better  make  sure  you  describe 
basic  training  and  the  Army  as  it 
is.” 

“Can  you  make  95  phone  calls 
and  have  95  people  hang  up  on  you, 
and  still  make  the  96th  call  with  a 
positive  approach?  If  you  can’t 
handle  rejection,  don’t  do  this 
to  yourself  or  your  family.” 

As  the  final  word  of  caution,  he 
told  the  applicants,  “If  you  are  ac- 
cepted by  this  team  and  its  boards 
today,  don’t  go  back  to  your  unit 
and  tell  your  platoon  sergeant  ‘to  sit 
on  it’  because  you  are  off  to  be  a re- 
cruiter. You  still  have  a dossier- 
index  check,  a review  of  your  of- 
ficial file  at  Ft.  Harrison,  branch 
clearance,  and  a mighty  tough 
school  ahead  of  you.” 

Captain  Janzen  explained  that 
his  briefing  might  sound  threat- 
ening but  hetries  tofollowaneg- 
ative  with  a positive.  “We  appeal  to 
the  go-getter,  to  the  NCO  who  is 
career  conscious.  We  want  the 
applicant  to  say,  ‘You  don’t  scare 
me.’” 
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Be  ready  to  bare  private  affairs  in  the  screening  process. 


After  the  projector  had  been 
turned  off,  and  the  glamor  had  been 
completely  stripped  from  recruiting 
duty, a mass  exodus  to  the  door 
followed.  Each  person  leaving  was 
required  to  give  a reason,  and  the 
reasons  varied  from  ‘‘I  have  some 
troubles  I don’t  want  divulged,”  to 
‘‘I’ve  lost  interest.” 

Still  more  were  eliminated  after 
one  of  the  sergeants  explained  the 
disqualifying  factors,  those  re- 
straints placed  upon  recruiting 
people  by  Department  of  the  Army 
or  by  HQ  USAREC. 

• Weight  standards  are  set 
according  to  height.  USAREC  does 
not  have  fat  recruiters. 

• Time  in  service,  on  levy,  in 
zone  of  consideration  for  promotion 
to  E8  are  disqualifying  factors. 
(Only  E7s  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept a station  in  a selected  high- 
cost-of-living  area  and  have  15  or 
fewer  years  of  service  are  accept- 
able; E5s  and  E6s  are  prefer- 
red.] 

• If  an  applicant  is  married  to 
an  Army  member  both  must  apply. 
If  one  fails,  both  fail. 

• The  team  prefers  that  appli- 
cants be  high  school  graduates,  but 
GED  holders  are  accepted. 

• D e p ar t m e n t o f t he Ar m y 
reclassification  or  a critical  MOS 
can  knock  an  applicant  out  of  the 
running. 


The  list  continued  and  there 
were  a lot  of  “what  if’s”  and  “but  I’s” 
heard  around  the  room. 

The  departing  line  lengthened. 
Only  those  most  serious  about 
recruiting  were  left. 

The  recruiter  application  has 
been  produced  in  three  parts:  appli- 
cant’s information,  screening  and 
board  proceedings,  and  information 
to  the  selected  applicant.  It  is  a 
shocker  at  first  glance.  With  Part  I 
the  applicants  are  asked  to  lay  open 
their  private  affairs  with  a ready 
explanation  for  any  detail  that 
might  appear  to  be  out  of  order. 

The  application  begins  with  the 
usual  information  on  birth  date,  ed- 
ucation, etc.,  and  leads  into  the  phy- 
sical profile.  The  application  advis- 
es the  applicant  that  a civilian  driv- 
ers license  is  required  and  a valid 
military  drivers  license  must  be  ob- 
tained before  going  to  the  school. 

Applicants  are  advised  repeat- 
edly to  check  the  section  on  civil  or 
military  charges,  arrests  and  con- 
victions. “Include  them  all — no  mat- 
ter how  trivial  you  might  consider 
them,”  SEC  Chamblee  cautioned. 
‘‘We’ll  check  your  records  and  if 
something  comes  up  that  you 
haven’t  listed,  you  may  be  disquali- 
fied.” 

The  applicants  are  questioned 
about  their  marital  status.  A full 
account  of  their  financial  record 


is  also  required.  The  screeners  are 
not  timid — they  pick  up  on  the 
slightest  detail  that  might  interfere 
with  doing  a good  job  in  recruiting, 
and  they  sometimes  ask  questions 
that  might  be  embarrassing. 

Those  rejected  during  the  ini- 
tial screening  receive  an  explana- 
tion that  rejection  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  applicant. 

‘‘There  is  no  need  to  keep  the 
hopes  up  after  this  point  if  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  applicant 
won’t  make  it  through  the  boarding 
process.  We  do  give  the  applicant 
the  benefit  of  a doubt — if  there  is  a 
chance  that  we  can  grant  an  excep- 
tion to  policy,  we’ll  check  with  the 
team  chief  or  one  of  the  board 
members  for  his  opinions.” 

Those  who  passed  the  first 
phase  lined  up  to  appear  before  one 
of  the  boards.  They  looked  relieved, 
believing  that  the  worst  was  over. 

ON  TO  THE  BOARD 

It  was  long  past  noon  and  the 
line  of  applicants  waiting  outside 
the  soundproof  booths  where  the 
boards  convened  was  still  long. 
Babies  were  tired,  diapers  and 
bottles  had  given  out.  The  Kansas 
temperature  hovered  around  102 
degrees,  but  the  air-conditioning 
had  chilled  the  recreation  center. 
Sweaters  had  been  wrapped  around 
the  children  and  some  of  them  had 
been  hustled  off  to  the  snack  bar. 

The  applicants  apprehensively 
glanced  through  the  glass  doors 
leading  into  the  room  where  the 
board  was  meeting. 

“They  look  so  stern,”  an  appli- 
cant said  to  his  wife.  She  nodded  in 
agreement. 

Their  nervousness  was  un- 
founded. Once  inside  the  room  the 
applicants  found  the  board  mem- 
bers almost  fatherly. 

“How  long  have  you  been  mar- 
ried,” CPT  Hoyer  asked  one  couple. 

“Three  months,”  the  wife  said. 
The  pride  of  being  newly  married 
showed. 
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“Do  you  realize  what  recruiting 
could  do  to  your  marriage?”  MSG 
Csejtey  looked  over  his  glasses  at 
the  wife.  "The  uniform  has  a way  of 
attracting  girls.  Your  husband  is 
going  to  be  out  at  night  talking  with 
female  prospects.  They’ll  call  to  talk 
with  him  at  all  hours.  And  you’re 
going  to  take  second  place  to  his  job. 
Are  you  ready  for  that?” 

“Yes,”  the  wife  insisted.  “I  will 
support  him  no  matter  what.” 

“I  notice  that  your  finances  are 
in  excellent  order  and  that  you  have 
bought  a new  camper,”  the  board 
president  said.  “Someone  has  done 
some  good  planning.” 

The  applicant  and  his  wife 
looked  at  each  other  and  grinned. 

The  questioning  continued.  Ev- 
ery answer  emphasized  the  inex- 
perience and  naivete  of  the  couple. 

“Would  you  mind  stepping  out- 
side? We’ll  be  right  back  with  you,” 
MSG  Csejtey  requested  as  he  as- 
sisted the  couple  back  into  the  wait- 
ing area. 

The  door  closed  and  the  board 
was  in  conference. 

“I  can’t  destroy  that  marriage,” 
the  president  of  the  board  declared. 
‘‘Three  months.  It  wouldn’t  last  a 
year.  Let’s  give  them  some  time.” 
The  sergeant  agreed. 

When  the  couple  was  invited 
back  into  the  board  room  and  in- 
formed of  the  decision,  their  faces 
dropped.  The  wife  tried  one  last 
chance  to  persuade  the  board  that 
her  husband  had  his  heart  set  on 
being  a recruiter. 

Her  husband  took  her  hand  and 
thanked  the  board  for  their  consid- 
eration. 

Captain  Hoyer  closed  the  door 
and  watched  the  couple  leave. 

“Right  now  they  think  lamcom- 
pletely  wrong,”  he  said,  “but  five 
years  from  now  that  wife  will  re- 
member back  and  say  ‘What  a wise 
old  man  that  captain  was.’ And  she’ll 
still  be  married.” 

As  the  applicants  passed 
through  the  board  they  gave  vari- 
ous reasons  for  seeking  recruiter 
duty. 


“I  need  to  get  into  a new  field 
where  I can  grow  ...” 

“We  would  like  the  stabiliza- 
tion.” 

“I  enjoy  being  a salesman.” 

And  as  they  passed  through  the 
boards  more  and  more  failed  to  be 
accepted. 

“I  wish  we  could  have  accepted 
all  of  them,”  CPT  Pike  said. 

“Yes,”  SFC  Yost  added,  “but  if 
recruiting  is  really  that  important 


to  them  they’ll  be  back  ...  a little 
more  seasoned.” 

When  the  board  members  felt  it 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
mand and  the  applicant,  they  rec- 
ommended that  the  applicant  either 
return  during  the  selection  team’s 
next  visit  or  apply  for  recruiting 
duty  through  the  nearest  district 
recruiting  command.  No  one  was 
given  a final  rejection.  Each  appli- 
cant was  encouraged  to  try  again  in 
the  future. 

So  it  went.  Throughout  the  three 
days  at  Fort  Riley  the  same  enthu- 
siasm prevailed.  Each  day  began 
with  a crowded  room,  each  day  CPT 
Janzen  stunned  some  of  the  appli- 
cants with  the  power  in  his  speech. 
The  board  members  continued  scru- 
tinizing each  applicant  as  if  they 


were  filling  a position  in  their  own 
recruiting  stations. 

Captain  Janzen  remarked  that 
the  recruiter  selection  team’s  mis- 
sion is  to  select  top  quality  non- 
commissioned officers  for  school- 
ing. “We  are  not  required  to  select 
40  or  50  soldiers  on  each  visit  to  a 
post.  We  deal  strictly  with  quality, 
not  quantity.  One  week  at  Ft.  Mc- 
Pherson, Ga.,  we  didn’t  select  a 
single  NCO  for  our  school.  No  com- 


promises are  made.  We  wish  to  keep 
USAREC  the  elite  command  that  it 
is.” 

The  week  had  been  moderately 
successful.  Out  of  168  applications, 
24  were  selected. 

It  was  around  10  o’clock  when 
the  team  arrived  back  at  Ft.  Sheri- 
dan. The  fog  oozed  thick  and  wet 
from  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  a good 
night  to  go  home  and  stay  inside, 
but  the  team  didn’t  seem  to  notice. 
Another  hour’s  work  lay  ahead  in 
getting  the  applications  unpacked 
and  travel  vouchers  completed.  In 
72  hours  they  would  be  gone  again. 

Theirs  is  a tough  job.  It  de- 
mands self-discipline,  loyalty,  and 
integrity.  With  a firm  hand,  they 
must  decide  who  is  worthy  of  carry- 
ing USAREC’s  reputation.  ^ 


Hooray — passed  the  selection  board — now  only  a dossier-index  check,  an  official  file  check, 
branch  clearance  and  a tough  school  ahead. 
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Teens  taste  Army  life 


By  Carol  Filipowicz 

Des  Moines  DRC 

A group  of  young  lowans  ac- 
tively participated  in  a day  and  a 
half  of  Army  life  at  the  Des  Moines 
DRC  on  September  16-17. 

The  five  Army  Reserve  appli- 
cants, nine  high  school  seniors  and 
20  members  of  the  Delayed  Entry 
Program  were  given  a realistic  pic- 
ture of  Army  life. 

Highlights  of  the  day  and  a half 
at  old  Ft.  Des  Moines  were  a com- 
pass course,  obstacle  course,  phy- 
sical training  and  basic  drill  and 
marching  instruction. 

The  activity  began  when  the 
young  men  were  signed  in  and  given 
instructions  on  how  to  set  up  their 
assigned  equipment. 

The  entire  group  was  then 
taught  the  basics  of  compass  read- 
ing and  sent  out  on  a four-hour  com- 
pass course.  Each  three-man  group 
reached  a different  finishing  point. 

A presentation  on  various  US 
and  Soviet  Union  weapons  was  also 
given. 

The  group  camped  overnight 
and  then  participated  in  physical 
training.  An  obstacle  course  was  run 
and  rappelling  demonstrated  for  the 
young  men. 

The  participants  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  achievement  at  their 
high  school  honors  assembly  at  gra- 
duation. Many  of  the  participants 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  who 
would  be  best  in  influencing  fellow 
students  in  high  schools. 

Because  of  the  limited  facilities, 
no  women  were  included  in  the  day’s 
activities.  Captain  Robert  Pilnacek, 
operations  officer  and  coordinator  of 
the  event  said  he  hopes  to  include 
women  in  future  events. 
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The  fear  of  recruiting 


or 


Anyone,  Anywhere,  Anytime 


By  CPT  Douglas  A.  Martz,  USAR 

290th  MP  Brigade,  Nashville,  Term. 

A recruiter  is  someone  who  can  talk  about  the 
Army  or  Army  Reserve  to  anyone — anywhere — any- 
time. That  calls  for  a well-rounded,  self-confident 
person — jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of  at  least  one. 

Being  a recruiter  means  taking  the  risk  someone 
won’t  like  you,  the  Army,  or  military  service.  It  means 
the  well-deserved  praise  and  joy  in  making  or  exceed- 
ing mission.  It  means  working  long  hours  under  the 
twin  pressures  of  an  objective  and  “the  Boss”  breath- 
ing down  your  neck.  It  means  prospecting.  It  means... 
well,  it  means  recruiting. 

Recruiters  are  special — several  cuts  above  the 
average.  To  be  selected — to  survive — they,  we,  have  to 
be.  Recruiters,  good  recruiters,  thrive  under  the  pres- 
sure recruiting  creates.  Yet  even  the  best  recruiters 
are  subject  to  the  fears  plaguing  every  good  salesman. 

One  of  the  primary  ways  this  fear  shows  up  is  in 
prospecting.  It’s  easier  to  have  the  prospect  come  to 
youthanitisforyoutogototheprospect. The  re’s 
less  risk  involved  and  fewer  doors  slammed  in  your 
face — less  uncertainty  and  greater  interest.  However, 
the  behind-the-desk  recruiter  is  inefficient,  has  too 
much  time  to  waste,  and  usually  feels  badly  about 
himself  and  recruiting.  He  (or  she)  knows  there’s  more 
that  could  be  done,  a lot  not  being  done,  and  challenges 
not  being  faced — the  beginning  of  a long  slide  into 
recruiting  oblivion. 

Recruiters  are  special  people.  We  feel  best  about 
ourselves  when  we’re  challenged,  pushed  to  our 
limits.  It’s  part  of  the  territory,  part  of  salesmanship. 


and  definitely  part  of  recruiting.  When  we’re  pushed 
we  know  we’re  working  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
talents,  and  that  feels  good!  Feeling  good  is  part  of 
recruiting  too.  When  we  feel  good  about  ourselves  and 
our  job  we  work  better,  smarter,  not  harder.  The  re- 
sults support  us,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
people  we  put  in  the  Army  or  Army  Reserve. 

This  isn’t  to  say  recruiters  should  never  be  behind 
desks.  There  are  initial  contacts  to  see,  followup  calls 
to  make  and  applicants  to  process.  However,  when  the 
time  comes  and  idleness  begins  to  wear  the  hours,  the 
good  recruiter  “knows  what’s  happening,”  gets  away 
from  his  desk,  and  starts  meeting  people  where  the 
people  are.  A behind-the-desk  recruiter  becomes  ster- 
ile. He  is  only  comfortable  in  one  environment — the 
recruiting  station  or  Reserve  center.  Recruiting  be- 
comes something  to  do  at  the  station  or  center.  Re- 
cruiters on  this  path  lose  their  edge  since  they  lose  the 
essence  of  talking  to  people  wherever  and  whenever  a 
recruiter  comes  in  contact  with  a person. 

Getting  out  and  meeting  people  isn’t  easy,  and  it 
certainly  isn’t  something  the  boss  can  force.  Prospect- 
ing’s hard  work  but  it  feels  good  when  you  look  at  it — 
when  it’s  done.  Prospecting,  meeting  people,  comes 
from  within  the  recruiter — part  of  that  indefinable 
thing  called  initiative— the  primary  element  of  good 
recruiters.  Initiative  comes  from  equal  parts  of  self- 
confidence,  practicing  door-knocking,  and  grabbing 
ourselves  by  the  stacking  swivel.  The  sum  is  a good 
recruiter — you — someone  who  can  talk  about  the 
Army  or  Army  Reserve  to  anyone,  anywhere,  any- 
time. W 
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: Keys  to  recruit 


Confidence, 

Enthusiasm 

By  Jim  McCarthy 

Pittsburgh  DRC 

Can  a “greenhorn”  recruiter  be 
successful  right  off  the  bat?  Sure! 

Staff  Sergeant  James  }.  Jones  of 
the  Pittsburgh  DRC  is  living  proof. 
Anxious  to  get  started,  the  native 
North  Carolinian  recruited  two  fe- 
male college  graduates  during  his 
first  week  on  the  job.  And  although 
not  formally  on  production  his  first 
eodays,  heenlistedatotalofsix. 
After  four  months,  Jones  had  re- 
cruited a total  of  22  young  men  and 
women. 

“He  has  exceeded  every  mis- 
sion given  him  since  he  came  to  the 
Pittsburgh  DRC  in  May  of  1978,” 
noted  Captain  William  S.  Pavlick, 
his  area  commander.  “Jones  accom- 
plished 188.9  percent  of  his  desig- 
nated mission  to  date,”  he  said. 

Jones  is  assigned  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Metropolitan  Area’s  East 
Liberty  Recruiting  Station.  The  sta- 
tion has  a recruiting  area  of  25.6 
square  miles,  and  a population  of 
250,000.  He  is  one  of  five  recruiters 
there. 

Confidence  and  enthusiasm  are 
the  trademarks  that  Jones  lives  by. 

“When  things  aren’t  going  well 
on  a particular  day,  I stop,  analyze, 
and  try  to  do  something  new,”  said 
Jones.  “If  that  doesn’t  work  Igo 
back  to  the  basic  recruiting  tools... 
like  200  cards,  phone  power  and 
cold  canvass  prospecting  the  way 
SFC  White  taught  us  at  recruiting 
school.” 

Jones  has  discovered  that  when 
things  are  going  bad,  “something 
good  or  positive  is  bound  to  happen 
after  you’ve  gone  through  a half  a 
dozen  basic  recruiting  methods.” 

“I  place  a lot  of  emphasis  on  the 
high  school  program,”  stated  Jones. 

Although  making  contact  with 
a prospect  during  the  school  year  is 


encouraged,  contact  is  a must  just 
prior  to  graduation.  That’s  when  I 
apply  pressure  to  obtain  a future 
decision  and  a commitment  date. 
After  that  time  has  elapsed,  I call  or 
meet  the  prospect  and  apply  a little 
more  pressure  for  their  vocational 
choice,”  Jones  said. 

In  his  conversation  with  qual- 
ity prospects.  Staff  Sergeant  Jones 
looks  for  the  dominant  buying  mo- 
tive. For  example,  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  a female  college  graduate 
referral  he  received  from  the  RE- 
ACT system,  Jones  discovered  that 
although  she  enjoyed  her  work  as  a 
hospital  medical  technician,  promo- 
tion opportunities  were  limited. 
Once  he  realized  this,  convincing 
her  of  the  advantages  and  promo- 
tion opportunities  offered  by  To- 
day’s Army  was  “...a  piece  of 
cake...” 

Not  only  did  Jones  recruit  the 
young  female  college  graduate  but 
he  parlayed  the  situation  into  two 
enlistments,  winning  her  girl  friend 
over  to  the  Army  as  well. 

Noted  Jones,  “I  deal  with  my 
prospects  on  a friendly  basis.  I try 
to  point  out  that  whatever  they’re 
doing  is  OK  but  thattheycanim- 
prove  their  situation  through  the 
Army’s  many  opportunities.” 

He  thinks  that  one  thing  new, 
inexperienced  recruiters  must  re- 
sist is  the  word  “no”  which  stems 
from  the  applicant’s  difficulty  in 
buying  an  intangible  product. 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  a hotshot 
salesman  to  be  convincing,”  obser- 
ved Jones.  “Just  be  positive  and  nat- 
ural in  your  dealings  with  others. 
Know  your  product  well,”  he  added. 

Jones  believes  it  is  necessary 
for  a recruiter  to  implement  his  own 
ideas  in  recruiting.  “I  think  it’s  im- 


portant to  adhere  to  the  regulations 
but  maintain  your  individual  style,” 
he  said.  “When  you’ve  got  a pressing 
problem,  work  it  out  with  your  fel- 
low recruiters  or  the  station  com- 
mander before  you  develop  a nega- 
tive attitude,”  advises  Jones. 

Much  of  his  recruiting  success 
Jones  attributes  to  the  lessons 
taught  to  him  hy  his  instructor.  Ser- 
geant First  Class  White  of  the  Army 
recruiter  school  at  Ft.  Ben  Harrison, 
Ind. 

He  uses  every  available  recruit- 
ing tool  such  as  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery,  cen- 
ters of  influence,  and  local  adver- 
tising to  obtain  leads  and  make  him- 
self better  known  in  the  community. 

How  has  Staff  Sergeant  Jim 
Jones  managed  to  achieve  such 
early  recruiting  success? 

According  to  his  station  com- 


SSG  Jim  Jones  spends  a lot  of  time  with  his  appli- 
cants (right).  These  two  are  now  enlistees.  Jones  and 
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ers  ‘Instant 


success 


mander,  Sergeant  First  Class 
Raleigh  }.  Lincoln,  “The  key  to 
Jones’  success  is  his  determination, 
dedication,  and  solid  Army  recruit- 
er training. ..He’s  no  clock-watch- 
er.” 

Area  Commander  Captain  Pav- 
lick  believes  Jones  has  been  so 
successful  because  “he  sets  his 
individual  goals  much  higher  than 
required  of  him.  He’s  positive, 
aggressive  and  has  an  extremely 
bright  future  in  recruiting  and  the 
Army,”  he  added. 

A product  of  Williamston,  N.C., 
Jones  set  his  sights  on  the  Army 
early  while  only  a junior  at  Robert- 
sonville  High  School.  “I  wantedto 
be  with  the  biggest  and  best,’’  he 
observed. 

The  Army  is  big  with  the 
Joneses.  Jim’s  brother,  Henry,  was  a 
mason  with  the  Army  Engineers 


from  1974  to  1977.  And  recently, 
Jim  enlisted  his  younger  brother, 
Matthew,  as  a chaplain’s  assistant. 

Staff  Sergeant  Jones  is  a prime 
example  of  the  adage  that  "once  is 
not  enough.”  He  was  a power  gen- 
erator equipment  operator  during 
his  first  enlistment  from  1971  to 
1974.  He  reenlisted  in  1975  and  de- 
cided to  try  his  hand  as  an  aircraft 
fire  control  operator. 

After  advanced  training  Jones 
spent  13  months  in  Korea  with  the 


1st  Battalion,  44th  Air  Defense  Ar- 
tillery. He  returned  to  the  states  in 
November  of  1976  and  served  with 
D Battery,  3rd  Battalion,  68th  ADA 
at  Homestead  (AFB),  Fla.  Early  in 
1978  he  decided  to  broaden  his 
Army  experience  by  volunteering 
for  recruiting. 

Since  the  first  day  of  1978  when 
he  reported  to  the  Pittsburgh  DRC, 
he  has  made  his  presence  felt.  And 
nobody  calls  this  new  recruiter  a 
“greenhorn”  anymore. 


an  applicant  review  a Kwiksale  list  to  determine 
which  MOS  are  open  to  him  (below). 
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The  Plymouth  Rock  Story 

or 

How  to  move  the  world’s 
largest  pet  rock 


Moving  a six-ton  rock  from  a 
quarry  to  a schoolyard  isn’t  one  of 
the  basic  items  on  the  list  of  Army 
Reserve  missions,  but  Reservists  in 
a Detroit  suburb  were  glad  to 
tackle  the  challenge  as  a favor  to  a 
local  high  school. 

It  all  started  when  Plymouth 
Salem  High  School  in  Ply- 
mouth, Mich.,  acquired  a boulder 
suitable  for  dressing  up  the  school’s 
front  lawn — suitable  because  the 
school’s  athletic  teams,  true  to  Ply- 
mouth’s tradition  of  emulating  its 
old  colonial  namesake,  call  them- 
selves the  “Plymouth  Rocks.’’ 

But  finding  the  rock  and  getting 
it  from  the  Northville,  Mich., 
quarry  to  the  school  some  10  miles 
away  were  two  different  matters. 
The  school  had  no  funds  for  trans- 
portation. 

Two  local  Active  Army  recruit- 
ers, Staff  Sergeants  Dale  Horner 
and  Robert  Byrd,  said  the  Army 
might  be  able  to  help. 

Having  no  equipment  of  their 
own,  they  contacted  Army  Reserve 
recruiter  Sergeant  First  Class  Jerry 
Mulholland  of  the  300th  Military 
Police  Command  in  Livonia. 

Mulholland  called  on  the  Army 
Reservists  at  the  nearby  Area 
Maintenance  Support  Activity  40 
shop  (AMSA  40)  and  coordinated 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  the 
AMSA’s  equipment  and  operators. 

AMSA  technicians  Charles 
Lundberg,  Thomas  Taylor  and 
Charles  Gould  used  a military  crane 
and  a “low-boy”  flatbed  trailer 
truck  to  move  the  rock. 


Quarry  workers  watching  the 
AMSA  crew  load  the  boulder  on  the 
flatbed  admitted  they  were  im- 
pressed by  the  three’s  efficiency. 

“These  guys  are  smooth  . . . 
smoother  than  us,”  one  quarryman 
told  a recruiter. 

The  rock’s  weight  wasn’t 
known  until  it  crossed  the  quarry’s 
scales  on  the  flatbed,  which  had 
been  weighed  before  loading.  The 
boulder  turned  out  to  be  11,520 
pounds. 

Despite  that,  the  loading,  move- 
ment and  unloading  proceeded 
without  incident.  In  the  end,  the 
toughest  part  turned  out  to  be  get- 
ting the  rock  to  stand  up  the  desired 
way  when  it  was  lowered  by  the 
crane  onto  the  school  lawn. 

School  administrators  were  on 
hand  to  supervise  the  emplacement 
of  the  new  emblem  and  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  Army’s  assis- 
tance. 

AMSA  40  belongs  to  123rd 
Army  Reserve  Command  but  pro- 
vides maintenance  support  for  all 
Army  Reserve  units  in  its  geograph- 
ical area,  consisting  roughly  of 
southern  Michigan.  It  performs  ve- 
hicle, weapon  and  electronic  main- 
tenance that  is  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  units  owning  the  equip- 
ment. The  ASMA’s  technicians  are 
“dual-status”  civil-service  em- 
ployees of  the  AMSA,  which  means 
they  must  also  be  military  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Reserve.  AMSA  40 
employees  represent  a number  of 
local  Reserve  units,  including  300th 
MP  Command. 


After  a stop  at  the  scales  to  find  out  the  exact 
weight — it  was  nearly  six  tons — (above),  the 
rock  was  transported  to  the  school  and  placed 
into  position  (below)  where  Staff  Sergeant 
Horner  and  Byrd  check  its  stability.  In  the 
photo  on  the  facing  page,  a civilian  technician 
steadies  the  rock  as  it  is  about  to  be  dropped 
into  place. 
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THE  KEY  TO  HAPINESS  as  a recruiter’s  wife 
has  been  found  by  Sharon  Young,  wife  of  Rock  Island, 
III.,  Acting  AreaCommander  Master  Sergeant  William 
R.  Young.  The  key  is  that  she  involves  herself  in  every 
way  that  she  can  to  aid  the  overall  recruiting  mission 
without  mixing  into  her  husband’s  job. 

“Wives  have  to  be  involved  to  understand  the  late 
hours,  weekend  work,  and  the  need  to  attend  confer- 
ences and  all  that  is  demanded  of  a recruiter,”  she  said. 
“Recruiting  is  different  from  living  on  a post.  We’re 
around  civilians  more,  and  to  them  we  represent  the 
Army.” 


Sharon  Young,  wife  of  Rock  Island,  III.,  acting  area  commander,  MSG 
William  Young,  shows  her  scrapbook  to  her  young  son. 


While  she  actively  seeks  ways  to  help,  she  stays 
out  of  Bill’s  part  of  the  job,  and  doesn’t  let  any  of  that 
affect  her.  “His  job  is  his  to  do,”  she  said.  “I  just  keep 
the  lines  of  communication  open.” 

Part  of  keeping  the  lines  of  communication  open 
includes  writing  and  distributing  an  unofficialmonth- 
ly  newsletter  devoted  to  happenings  within  the  Rock 
Island  area. 

She  is  quick  to  give  credit  to  the  other  wives  in  the 
Rock  Island  area  who  funnel  to  her  the  kinds  of  news 
that  make  her  newsletter  serve  as  a bond  between  the 
recruiting  families  in  the  widespread  area  of  LaSalle, 
Galesburg,  Sterling  and  Moline,  111.  If  they  didn’t  help, 
there  would  be  no  newsletter,  she  said. 

However,  she  added  the  very  best  help  comes 
from  her  husband,  who  “allows  me  to  do  my  thing,” 
which  is  basically  helping  him  to  do  his  recruiting  job. 
(Nadine  Luc,  Peoria  DRC) 


THE  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  who  viewed  the  exhibits  recently  during 
Health  Career  Day  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  weren’t  disappointed  if 
they  were  seeking  information  about  the  Army.  Two 
medics,  one  operating  room  technician,  and  two  heli- 
copter ambulance  crewmen  from  the  57th  Medical 
Detachment,  Ft.  Bragg,  were  on  hand  to  answer  any 
questions  about  medical  careers  in  the  Army.  Among 
the  items  on  display  were  an  ambu  bag  used  for  ven- 
tilation and  resuscitation:  a personal  aid  bag;  and  an 
electrically  operated  suction  unit.  A video  tape  show- 
ing a typical  mission  involving  the  transfer  of  a patient 
from  a hospital  to  Chapel  Hill  drew  much  attention. 

Parked  near  the  entrance  of  the  building  where 
the  exhibits  were  and  serving  as  part  of  the  Army’s 
presentation  was  an  impressive,  fully-equipped  UHl 
helicopter  ambulance  manned  by  Captain  Samuel  E. 
Stone  and  Specialist  5 Michael  Connelly. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  overlook  the 
presence  of  the  Army  at  the  Health  Career  Day.  (Mary 
Jane  Griffin,  Raleigh  DRC] 


IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  CONNECTIONS 

in  the  right  places.  The  last  issue  of  Sourcebook  maga- 
zine provided  the  Allentown  Recruiting  Station  with 
and  extra  bonus.  The  cover  of  this  year’s  edition  fea- 
tured some  faces  familiarto  the  people  in  the  Allentown 
area. These  smiling  faces  belongedto  several  area  high 
school  seniors  and  graduates. 

Inside  Sourcebook,  several  students  were  quoted 
extensively  in  a feature  story  on  part-time  jobs.  Afew 
pages  later,  an  Allen  High  School  graduate  is  pictured 
demonstrating  weightlifting  techniques. 

The  bonus  came  when  the  Allentown  Call-Chron- 
icle picked  up  on  the  fact  that  area  students  were 
highlighted  in  the  magazine  and  ran  a four-column 
article  about  it. 

The  Call-Chronicle  also  ran  a facsimile  of  the 
Sourcebook  cover. The  paper  explainedl3-30’s  connec- 
tion to  the  Allentown  area.  Apparently,  oneof  13-30’s 
associate  editors  is  a graduate  of  William  Allen  High 
School  and  another  writer  is  a graduate  of  Central 
Catholic  High  School. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Jim  McNeil,  commander, 
said  Sourcebook's  cover  and  the  resulting  news  cover- 
age made  the  magazine  an  all-time  favorite  in  his  area. 
That,  in  the  long  run,  benefits  the  recruiters  and  helps 
themtomaintaina  positive  imagewiththehigh  schools 
and  the  general  public.  (Gary  Vezza,  Harrisburg  DRC) 
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IT’S  A SHRINKING  WORLD,  Staff  Sergeant  Wil- 
liam “Bill”  Shackelford,  Noblesville  recruiter,  and 
Specialist  4 Carol  Roper,  Ft.  Sill  MP,  had  “ole  home 
week”  at  the  Noblesville  recruiting  station  when  the 
two,  whose  paths  had  never  before  crossed,  claimed 
the  same  hometown,  Gladstone,  N.D. — population 
200! 

Specialist  Roper  was  in  town  to  give  a demonstra- 
tion of  her  dog  handling  expertise  to  Noblesville  High 
School  students.  Coincidentally  she  and  SSG  Shack- 
elford met  at  the  school.  Although  both  have  been 
away  from  the  north  country  for  quite  a while,  they 
recalled  each  other’s  relatives.  (Maryhelen  Correll, 
Indianapolis  DRC) 

IT’S  NOT  JUST  CHAUVINISM  when  your  hus- 
band outranks  you.  That’s  what  happens  when  a wife 
joins  the  Army  years  after  her  husband. 

“Anne’s  joining  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  was  left 
strictly  up  to  her.  I didn’t  have  to  try  to  influence  her  at 
all.”  So  said  Captain  Larry  Knighten,  husband  of 
newly  commissioned  Army  Nurse  Corp  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Anne-Marie  Knighten. 

Second  Lieutenant  Knighten  was  commissioned 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  her  husband  is  the  area 
commander. 

She  agreed,  “Larry  did  not  try  and  pressure  me  at 
all  even  though  he’s  a recruiter.  I wanted  to  find  out 
the  benefits  of  the  Nurse  Corps  without  any  pressure 
on  me. 

“I  want  to  be  able  to  move  with  my  husband  and 
not  have  the  frustration  of  trying  to  find  a new  job 
each  time  we  move,”  2LT  Knighten  added. 

The  lieutenant  received  her  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  Iowa 
City.  She  had  earlier  earned  a master’s  degree  in 
recreational  science  from  the  University  of  Indiana  in 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

She  will  be  stationed  at  the  Madigan  Army  Med- 
ical Center  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  after  completing  her 
5-week  basic  orientation  course  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.  CPT  Knight  will  be  nearby  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash. 
(Des  Moines  DRC) 

SUCCEEDING  WHERE  OTHERS  DIDN’T.  sever- 
al Ft.  Carson,  Colo.,  units  recently  received  reenlist- 
ment awards  for  surpassing  their  objectives  during 
FY  78. 

Why  these  units  succeeded  was  shown  by  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Kenneth  Madison  and  his  inspiring 
methods  in  the  field  of  reenlistment  for  the  632d 


Armor  Battalion. 

When  SFC  Madison  assumed  his  position  the 
unit’s  reenlistment  achievement  was  at  its  lowest 
point;  no  one  had  re-upped  for  two  consecutive 
months. 

Through  his  efforts,  the  reenlistment  figure  has 
stabilized  around  200  percent  during  the  last  year. 

“I  take  time  with  each  person,”  said  Madison.  “I 
never  let  a potential  reenlistee  leave  this  office  with  an 
unanswered  question.  If  I can’t  help  them,  I find  some- 
one who  can.  The  doors  in  this  command  are  always 
open  to  our  troops.” 


Award-winning  reenlistment  NCO  SFC  Kenneth  Madison  (left),  632d 
Armor,  talks  over  career  potential  with  tanker,  SP5  Randy  Saxon  in 
the  battalion  motor  pool. 


Sergeant  Madison  gives  most  of  the  credit  for  his 
achievements  to  the  company  reenlistment  NCO. 
“Our  re-up  people  put  a lot  of  effort  into  our  program 
although  they  have  other  primary  responsibilities,”  he 
commented. 

Madison  believes  that  his  interest  lies  in  the  good 
of  the  individual  soldier,  not  in  figures. 

“If  the  soldier  sees  we  sincerely  care  about  him, 
he’s  going  to  pass  the  word  to  his  friends  and  the  ob- 
jective is  met  spontaneously.”  (PFC  June  Forte,  4th 
Inf.  Div.  PAO,  Ft.  Carson) 
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IF  YOU  THINK  YOU  HAVE  EASY  ACCESS  to 

some  of  your  high  schools,  consider  Sergeant  First 
Class  Dan  Morgan,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  recruiter. 

The  Lansing,  Mich.,  native  has  been  an  amateur 
sports  official  for  14  years  and  has  integrated  his  avo- 
cation of  officiating  high  school  basketball  and  base- 
ball games  with  his  Army  work  to  create  a successful 
recruiting  program. 


SFC  Dan  Morgan,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  recruiter,  straps  on  his  shin 
guards  prior  to  umpiring  an  amateur  baseball  contest.  The  Lansing, 
Mich,  native  has  been  an  amateur  sports  official  for  1 4 years  and 
now  integrates  it  with  his  Army  work. 

“I  look  on  it  as  I would  any  other  type  of  communi- 
ty involvement,”  says  SFC  Morgan,  who  officiates 
year-round  with  the  approval  of  his  DRC  commander. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gayland  L.  Tennis. 

Sergeant  Morgan  lets  as  many  people  as  possible 
know  that  he  is  a recruiter  wearing  an  official’s 


uniform.  “I  always  carry  a stack  of  business  cards 
with  me,”  he  explains,  “and  I go  out  of  my  way  to  make 
sure  people  know  who  and  what  I am.” 

“During  one  basketball  game,  when  I was  han- 
dling a free-throw  situation,”  SFC  Morgan  recalls,  “a 
spectator  near  the  floor  asked  me  if  I was  an  Army 
recruiter.  I quickly  said  yes  and  asked  him  to  meet  me 
at  the  concession  stand  after  the  game.  I got  back  to 
the  free-throw  and  he  did  later  meet  me.  He  enlisted 
not  long  after  that.”  [Michael  Galbreath,  Lansing 
DRC) 

IT  IS  REALLY  A TREAT  to  interview  Frank  L. 
Doyle,  Albuquerque  assistant  chief  of  police  from 
1945-66  and  an  Army  recruiter  in  Albuquerque  from 
1926-27. 

“Our  base  pay  was  $30  a month — but  with  the 
allotment  for  rations  and  quarters,  it  came  to  $107,”  he 
reminisced.  “Another  recruiter  and  myself  were  as- 
signed the  state  of  New  Mexico  for  our  area,  based  in 
Albuquerque.  We  received  $10  a month  for  gas  for  the 
Model  T.  Because  the  manager  of  the  Sunshine  Thea- 
ter had  been  a member  of  the  3d  Infantry  during  Cus- 
ter’s time,  he  showed  our  advertising  on  the  screen 
free  between  movies. 

“If  we  had  to  go  out  of  town  to  recruit,”  he  con- 
tinued, “we  were  often  lucky  enough  to  ride  along  with 
a salesman.  I lived  [unofficially)  right  at  the  recruiting 
office  to  help  out  on  my  budget. 

“The  physical  exam  in  those  days  consisted  of  a 
healthy-looking  recruit  having  a checkup  for  flat  feet 
and  using  an  eye  chart.  Literacy  was  determined  by 
reading  “If  furnished  transportation  to  Ft.  Bliss,  I 
hereby  agree  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army.” 
Bliss  was  the  point  of  enlistment  where  there  was  a 
doctor  on  hand.  Very  few  were  turned  down.  We 
checked  on  fingerprints  and  asked  them  if  they  had 
ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  law.  If  all  went  well, 
they  traveled  to  Bliss  by  train  where  they  were  met  at 
the  depot,”  he  added. 

“I  usually  met  my  quota  of  10  recruits  a month,” 
Doyle  recalled. 

“In  1927  I bought  my  way  out  of  the  service 
to  be  married.  The  policy  in  those  days  was  for  a 
person  who  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  service  to  pay  an 
amount  somewhat  equal  to  his  monthly  base  pay.  The 
recruiting  code  in  those  days  might  well  apply  to- 
day— ‘Don’t  enlist  a man  you  wouldn’t  want  to  live 
with’.” 

“One  of  my  favorite  memories,”  he  chuckled,  “was 
telling  a new  recruit  that  he  wouldbed  riving  al- 
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cylinder  Jackson  in  the  1st  Ambulance  Troop.  Later,  I 
saw  him  down  at  Ft.  Bliss,  and  he  hollered  at  me, 
‘You  shoulda  told  me  it  was  four  mules!”'  (JaneBoyink, 
Albuquereque  DRC] 

STANDING  ERECT  BEFORE  HIS  BROTHER, 
Second  Lieutenant  Michael  J.  McDonald,  Stephen  J. 
McDonald  repeated  the  oath  of  enlistment  into  the 
United  States  Army  recently  at  the  Boston  AFEES. 

A graduate  of  Tollgate  High  School,  Stephen 
studied  commercial  food  preparation.  He  holds  a 
certificate  from  the  school  for  a total  of  1800  hours. 

According  to  his  recruiter.  Sergeant  First  Class 
Craig  Young  of  West  Warwick,  Stephen’s  interest  in 
the  culinary  arts  led  to  his  3-year  enlistment  in  food 
service.  “After  successful  completion  of  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training  at  Ft.  Dix,”  Craig  said,  “Stephen  plans 
to  head  for  service  in  Hawaii.” 

Michael  graduated  in  May  from  Providence  Col- 
lege where  he  was  an  ROTC  student  and  received 
his  commission  into  the  Army  Reserves.  (Boston  DRC] 

BEING  WHERE  PROSPECTS  CAN  EASILY  find 
you  is  the  real  key  to  success,”  claims  Cleveland’s 
DRC’s  most  prosperous  Reserve  recuiter.  Staff  Ser- 
geant Veree  L.  Bihbs. 

Sergeant  Bibbs  is  one  of  19  Reserve  recruiters 
now  assigned  to  the  DRC  under  the  USAREC/USAR 
joint  recruiting  program,  which  began  in  Cleveland 
last  January.  During  her  first  four  months  of  duty  at 
the  Cleveland  Federal  Office  Building  RS.  She  enlisted 
46  individuals  into  the  Army  Reserve.  SSG  Bibbs  is  the 
first  Reservist  under  USAREC  to  receive  an  Army 
commendation  medal  from  her  Reserve  command  head- 
quarters for  her  recruiting  effort. 

She  attributes  her  accomplishments  to  the  high 
spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  recruiting  station.  “We 
work  as  a true  team,”  she  explains,  adding  that  they 
compliment  each  other’s  mission.  “We  also  work  to- 
gether on  school  talks.” 

Sergeant  Bibbs  has  been  a Reservist  for  five  years, 
one  and  a half  years  of  which  have  been  on  active  duty 
as  a recruiter.  (Carol  Masek,  Cleveland  DRC) 

A COPY  OF  THE  RESOLUTION  adopted  at  the 
79th  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  along  with 
other  organizations  and  associations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  youth,  safety,  and  patriotic  programs,  has 


been  received  by  HQ  USAREC. 

The  resolution  suggests  that  all  VFW  posts,  coun- 
ty councils,  districts  and  departments  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  ties  with  the  Recruiting  Command. 

Lawrence  LeFebvre,  Director  of  Youth  Activities, 
Voice  of  Democracy,  added  his  personal  thanks  for  the 
cooperation  and  significant  contribution  given  by  the 
Recruiting  Command  in  the  development  of  VFW 
programs.  (Public  Affairs  Office,  HQ  USAREC) 

THE  COMBINED  ACTIVE  ARMY  AND  RE- 
SERVE RECRUITING  Program  for  the  Detroit  DRC  is 
scheduled  for  sometime  during  FY  79,  but  Sergeant 
First  Class  John  and  Sergeant  Dawn  Knox  have  al- 
ready tied  the  knot.  An  on-production  station  com- 
mander at  the  Ann  Arbor  station,  Knox  met  his  wife, 
the  former  Dawn  Fontana,  at  the  AFEES  in  downtown 
Detroit.  She  was  on  a run  from  the  Ann  Arbor  Reserve 
Center  where  she’s  a Reserve  recruiter. 


Active  Army  Recruiter  SFC  John  Knox  and  Reserve  recruiter.  Dawn 
Knox  set  up  their  own  joint  recruiting  effort  when  they  were  married 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


It  didn’t  take  long  for  Knox,  sporting  a new  Cor- 
vette and  depleted  bank  account,  to  recruit  this  attrac- 
tive prospect — and  the  contract  was  signed. 

“We  don’t  anticipate  any  professional  problems,” 
said  SFC  Knox,  “because  we’re  both  in  the  same  busi- 
ness.” 

“But  what  would  be  nice,  as  well  as  convenient,” 
added  Dawn,  “would  be  to  share  the  same  office  when 
the  merger  finally  takes  place.  I think  we  would  be  the 
most  compatible  and  productive  team  in  USAREC.” 

Looks  like  a bright  future.  (Nancy  Fisher,  Detroit 
DRC) 
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Q-2 


Region  high  school  diploma  grad  mission 
accomplishment  (1st  and  2d  Qtr  acc  + DEP) 
through  1 January. 


Quality 


Si  Quantity 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  degree  of 
success  with  the  year-to-date  objective. 

DECEMBER 

QIPS  credits/recruit  QIPS  credits/recruiter 


NERRC 

6.48 

SERRC 

29.35 

SERRC 

6.46 

SWRRC 

15.78 

MWRRC 

6.  10 

NERRC 

14.38 

WRRC 

6.00 

MWRRC 

12.13 

SWRRC 

5.89 

WRRC 

5.93 

Top  DRC* 

Top  DRC* 

1. 

San  Juan 

7.01 

1. 

San  Juan 

45.67 

2. 

Jacksonville 

6.97 

2. 

Raleigh 

41.  11 

3. 

Miami 

6.79 

3. 

Mont  gome ry 

34.64 

4. 

Columbia 

6.75 

4. 

Atlanta 

34.36 

Richmond 

6.75 

5. 

Columbia 

32.06 

6. 

Atlanta 

6.68 

6. 

Richmond 

31.99 

7. 

Balto-Wash 

6.61 

7. 

Jackson 

30.24 

Raleigh 

6.61 

8. 

Jacksonville 

26,67 

9. 

Phoenix 

6.29 

9. 

Charlotte 

25.25 

10. 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.23 

10. 

Miami 

24.74 

11. 

Cincinnati 

6.16 

11. 

Little  Rock 

21  .00 

12. 

Montgomery 

6.06 

12. 

Balto-Wash 

20.86 

13, 

Cleveland 

5.99 

13. 

Louisville 

20.08 

Jackson 

5.99 

14. 

Cincinnati 

17.14 

15. 

Little  Rock 

5.79 

15. 

Houston 

15.42 

16. 

Charlotte 

5.73 

16. 

Cleveland 

14.43 

17. 

St.  Louis 

5.65 

17. 

•St,  Louis 

11 .58 

18. 

Santa  Ana 

5.59 

18. 

Phoenix 

6.21 

19. 

Louisville 

5.49 

19, 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.03 

20. 

Houston 

5.38 

20. 

Santa  Ana 

5.41 

* - Only  those  DRC  that  accomplished  their  quantitative  objective  each 
week  during  the  reception  station  month  of  December,  which  began  on  28 
November  and  ended  25  December,  were  eligible  for  consideration. 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  degree  of 
success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed  alphabeti- 


cally  within  categories 

DRC  YTD  % 

Wks  lOOX 

DRC 

YTD  1 

Wks  lOOZ 

1.  San  Juan 

123.0 

15-15 

30.  Denver 

79.0 

4-15 

2.  Atlanta 

111.8 

15-15 

31.  Indianapolis 

77.4 

5-15 

3.  Jackson 

111.6 

15-15 

32.  Beckley 

76.8 

6-15 

U,  Miami 

108.4 

15-15 

33.  Pittsburgh 

76.1 

3-15 

5.  Raleigh 

108.3 

15-15 

34.  Columbus 

75.8 

3-15 

6.  Columbia 

107.5 

15-15 

35.  Albuquerque 

75.5 

4-15 

7.  Montgomery 

107.1 

15-15 

36.  Concord 

74.6 

2-15 

8.  Balto-Wash 

107.0 

15-15 

37.  Philadelphia 

74.4 

2-15 

9.  Jacksonville 

106. 1 

15-15 

38.  Peoria 

73.1 

6-15 

10.  Charlotte 

104.7 

15-15 

39.  San  Francisco 

72.7 

2-15 

Richmond 

104.7 

15-15 

40.  Seattle 

72.5 

2-15 

12.  Honolulu 

103.3 

14-15 

41.  Boston 

71.1 

2-15 

13.  Cincinnati 

102.5 

15-15 

42.  Newark 

71.0 

1-15 

14.  Nashville 

100.8 

13-15 

43.  Lansing 

70.9 

4-15 

15.  Salt  Lake  City 

100.0 

13-15 

44.  Portland 

70.6 

2-15 

16.  Chicago 

96.2 

10-15 

45.  Long  Island 

70.2 

1-15 

17.  Houston 

93.9 

7-15 

46.  Los  Angeles 

69.6 

0-15 

18.  New  Orleans 

91.0 

8-15 

47.  Harrisburgh 

69.1 

2-15 

19.  Louisville 

90.9 

11-15 

46.  Kansas  City 

65.6 

3-15 

St.  Louis 

90.9 

12-15 

49.  Phoenix 

65.7 

1-15 

21.  Little  Rock 

90.6 

12-15 

50.  Dallas 

64.6 

4-15 

22.  San  Antonio 

87.3 

5-15 

51.  New  Haven 

63.7 

1-15 

23.  Santa  Ana 

87.0 

7-15 

52.  Niagara  Falls 

63.0 

2-15 

24.  Oklahoma  City 

84.0 

6-15 

53.  Des  Moines 

62.4 

4-15 

25.  Newburgh 

83.9 

2-15 

54.  Detroit 

56.4 

1-15 

26.  Albany 

82.3 

6-15 

Omaha 

56.4 

2-15 

27.  Syracuse 

79.8 

6-15 

56.  Minneapolis 

54.6 

2-15 

28.  Cleveland 

79.3 

6-15 

57.  Milwaukee 

42.0 

0-15 

29.  Sacramento 

79.1 

3-15 
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The  Wizard  of  REACT 
in  Corn  Flakes  Land 


By  John  Dienhart 

Direct  Marketing  Manager,  USAREC 


“Without  our  22.9  REACT  con- 
version rate,  our  station  and  area 
would  never  have  made  mission  in 
’78,”  said  Station  Commander  SFC 
Ed  Michela,  as  he  affectionately 
thumped  the  gray  box  holding  his 
carefully  coded  200  cards. 

The  sergeant’s  station  is  in  a 
Michigan  town  of  39,000,  famous  as 
the  home  of  Kellogg’s  cereal,  and  is 
named,  very  appropriately  accord- 
ing to  Michela,  Battle  Creek. 

“Maintaining  mission  is  a con- 
stant battle,”  he  maintains,  “be- 
cause the  town  and  surrounding 
area  is  college-oriented.  The  U.  of 
Michigan,  Michigan  State,  andnum- 
erous  other  regional,  state,  and 
private  colleges  create  a heavy 
drain  on  the  high  school  grad  mar- 
ket. Also,  besides  the  cereal  indus- 
try, the  area  has  an  abundance  of 
light  manufacturing  plants  which 
provide  above  average  employment 
opportunities.” 

The  Area  Commander,  Captain 
Peter  Shells,  and  his  assistant, 
MSG  James  Allen,  who  oversee  this 
top-notch  REACT  team,  have  three 
one-man  stations  in  addition  to  the 
Battle  Creek  multi-man  station,  and 
another  at  Kalamazoo. 

According  to  Operations  Offi- 
cer, Major  Dennis  Harrison,  “Main- 
taining the  top  REACT  conversion 
rate  in  this  DRC  is  comparable  to 
having  the  best  fielding  and  batting 
average  in  an  all  star  game.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year,  we  hit  a cumula- 
tive high,  one  month,  of  19.8  per- 
cent, and  the  final  ’78  REACT  DRC 
conversion  percentage  was  four 
points  higher  than  the  national 
average.”  Although  the  Battle  Creek 
areas’  22.9  percent  was  a stand-out, 
Flint  and  Lansing  areas  finished  ’78 
with  a 17  percent  and  13.4  percent 
conversion  rate. 

What  makes  the  Lansing  DRC 
the  King  of  the  Hill  in  REACT  con- 


versions? 

To  ferret  out  the  success  pat- 
tern, your  reporter  began  his  search 
for  the  REACT  rainbow’s  pot-of- 
gold  formula  by  visiting  Pat  King, 
Midwest  Region’s  A&SP  chief,  and 
the  region’s  Ayer  rep.  Don  Phinney. 

With  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  the 
two  extolled  the  region’s  REACT 
command  emphasis,  launched  in 
late  ’77,  and  now  pursued  with  vi- 
gor by  the  present  commander. 
Colonel  J.S.  McCleod. 

The  region’s  master  plan  kicked 
off  with  a recall  of  all  “Not  Inter- 
ested” dispositions. 

Phinney  pointed  out  that  short- 
ly after  the  “Recall”  program.  Mid- 
west Region  jumped  from  fourth  or 
fifth  in  REACT  conversions  to  first 
place  in  October,  1977  and  was  con- 
sistently in  first  place  until  Septem- 
ber ’78  when  Midwest  began  trad- 
ing first  with  an  improving  South- 
west and  West. 

According  to  King,  Lansing 
was  the  top  performer  in  the  “Recall 
test”  and  their  PD  team  and  the  DRC 
commander  personally  oversaw  the 
nightly  telephone  project  staffed  by 
recruiters.  Since  that  period,  Lan- 
sing has  consistently  held  top  spot 
in  Midwest’s  REACT  conversion 
race.  “All  DRC  improved,  but  Lan- 
sing did  it  best  and  styed  on  top,” 
concluded  Phinney. 

A visit  to  Lansing  revealed  that 
the  “Bible”  of  the  DRC  effort  was  a 
step-by-step  REACT  operational 
guide.  PD’s  MSG  Frank  Brooks, 
who  gained  his  REACT  expertise  as 
a top’performing  assistant  area 
commander,  worked  with  the  com- 
mander, Lieutenant  Colonel  Tennis, 
to  provide  the  DRC  with  a grass 
roots  plan  which  applied  a carefully 
timed,  step-by-step  concept  to 
USAREC  601-51. 

One  DRC  innovation  was  an 
accelerated  contact  and  followup 


plan  that  allowed  the  area  comman- 
der to  check  50  percent  of  the  “Not 
Interested,”  “Bogus,”  and  “Can’t  Lo- 
cates” before  returning  the  disposi- 
tions to  the  REACT  Center. 

A forty-five  minute  ride  down 
the  yellow  brick  road  to  SFC  Mich- 
ela’s  cereal  town  recruiting  station 
revealed  his  burgeoning  box  of 
followups.  “We  don’t  give  up  eas- 
ily,” said  the  smiling,  soft-spoken 
REACT  super  salesman.  “Things 
change;  a ‘Not  Interested’  may  be  in- 
terested later,  and  I can  keep  the 
lead  in  the  system  for  a year  with 
mail  followups  before  the  disposi- 
tion is  overdue.  It’s  hard  to  get  a 
‘Not  Interested’  from  this  station!” 

However,  the  sergeant  empha- 
sized that  the  easy-going  tenor  of 
his  quiet  town  and  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants  required  a relaxed 
approach.  “But  to  ‘keep  in  touch’ 
you  can  make  a friendly  call  after 
several  months  to  see  if  there’s  a 
change  which  might  turn  the  no  into 
a yes.” 

It  is  obvious  to  a visitor  that 
there  is  a strong  feeling  of  “team” 
between  the  Area  Commander,  Cap- 
tain Peter  Shells,  SFC  Michela  and 
the  field  recruiters.  If  the  recall  by 
the  area  commander  or  SFC  Michela 
is  able  to  resurrect  a dead  lead, 
everyone’s  pleased.  The  recruiters 
plus  the  station  and  area  command- 
ers are  proud  of  their  REACT  ex- 
pertise and  want  to  stay  on  top  of 
the  heap.  Their  attitude  is  that  they 
can’t  afford  to  let  a single  lead  go 
down  the  drain  until  it  has  been 
worked  to  the  hilt. 

SFC  Michela  summed  it  all  up: 
“It’s  like  I said  in  the  beginning — 
our  area  made  mission,  but  our 
mission  accomplishment  was  only 
100.9  percent!  It’s  obvious,  the  22.9 
REACT  conversion  was  responsi- 
ble for  our  mission  accomplish- 
ment.” y 
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Getting 

Homemade  bread,  natural 
makeup,  organic  food — everybody 
is  going  back  to  nature,  back  to  the 
basics.  Salesmen  are  no  exception. 
After  all,  what  are  advanced  tech- 
niques? They  build  on  the  basics, 
the  foundation.  Cut  out  all  the  ex- 
tras and  the  folderol  and  we’re  back 
to  the  basics. 

If  you  asked  a recruiter  what 
we  mean  when  we  talk  about  the 
basics,  he  would  probably  include 
some  of  the  following: 

• Prospecting — the  essential 
first  step — no  prospects,  no  sales 

• Establishing  rapport  and 
credibility 

• Prequalifying 

• Uncovering  needs  and  inter- 
ests 

• An  effective  presentation 

• Overcoming  objections 

• Closing 

• Followup 

These  are  what  we  refer  to  as  the 
eight  steps  of  the  sales  cycle — the 
basics. 

A professional  civilian  trainer 
put  it  another  way: 

••  Making  calls 

••  Making  good  calls 

••  On  good  prospects 

••  With  the  right  attitude 

Of  course,  many  of  us  hateto 
make  calls — either  telephonically 
or  in  person  — because  we  don’t 
want  to  hear  the  word  “no.”  The 
smart  salesman  has  figured  a way 
to  get  around  this — just  don’t  make 
any  calls!  Areyou  smiling?  Tou 
must  be  remembering  an  old  buddy 
who  isn’t  around  anymore. 

A former  salesman  of  the  year. 

Bill  Gold,  told  a story  about  a guy 
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back  to  selling  basics 


who  was  working  for  a civilian 
sales  firm.  His  sales  manager  told 
him  the  most  important  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  make  house  calls. 
After  the  first  day  they  got  back  to- 
gether and  the  sales  manager  asked 
him  how  he  did.  The  salesman  re- 
plied that  he  had  made  75  calls.  The 
sales  manager  started  telling  him 
how  good  that  was,  but  the  sales- 
man interrupted  him  and  said  he 
would  have  made  more  but  some 
fool  asked  him  what  he  was  selling! 

All  of  you  have  seen  a guy  who 
didn’t  like  to  make  telephone  calls. 
He  pulls  out  the  cards  and  starts 
laying  them  out  in  different  stacks 
on  his  desk,  studies  them  for 
awhile,  picks  them  back  up  and 
sorts  them  again  — the  shuffling 
blues.  The  better  salesman  or  better 
Army  recruiter  makes  sure  that  he 
has  a plan  which  will  almost  force 
him  to  continue  to  make  those  calls 
even  if  he  gets  rejected  or  sidetrack- 
ed— the  plan  brings  him  back  on 
track. 

Another  of  the  basics  was  to 
make  good  calls.  Making  good  calls 
requires  that  you  have  a good  sales 
presentation.  Many  civilian  sales- 
men have  failed  simply  because 
they  didn’t  know  how  to  present 
their  product.  How  many  Army 
recruiters  have  failed  for  the  same 
reason? 

Making  good  calls  also  requires 
you  to  have  a plan  of  action  once 
you  meet  that  prospect  face-to-face. 
This  action  includes  selling  our- 
selves! We  have  to  smile,  be  enthu- 
siastic and  try  to  make  this  a fun 
job!  This,  of  course,  isn’t  easy.  When 
I was  about  to  leave  the  house  the 


other  day,  my  little  boy  asked  me 
how  I felt.  I said  “great.”  He  said 
“Well,  why  don’t  you  notify  your 
face?”! 

Now  we  come  to  making  good 
calls  on  good  prospects,  the  third 
step  of  the  basics.  This  reminds  me 
about  the  door-to-door  aluminum 
siding  salesman.  He  was  driving 
through  a housing  area  and  saw  a 
guy  standing  in  his  front  yard.  Not 
wanting  to  miss  a sale,  he  jumped 
out,  went  over,  and  started  a con- 
versation that  he  led  into  a sales 
presentation.  After  he  had  talked  to 
the  guy  for  about  an  hour,  he  found 
out  that  the  man  didn’t  even  own  the 
house!  When  we  say  prospects  we 
have  to  make  sure  we  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a prospect  and  a 
suspect. 

A prospect  is  a person  who 
might  have  a need  for  our  product  or 
service.  How  do  we  make  prospects 
out  of  suspects?  One  of  the  most  re- 
warding and  easiest  ways  is  to  use 
the  referral  method. 

Peter  Drucker  said,  in  his  book 
on  management,  that  most  of  us 
spend  80  percent  of  our  time  and  ef- 
fort on  what  gets  20  percent  of  our 
results,  and  20  percent  of  our  time 
on  what  gets  us  80  percent  of  our 
results.  Analyze  what  you  do  with 
your  time  and  see  how  you  measure 
up. 

Point  number  four  of  the  basics 
is  to  be  sure  that  your  attitude  is 
right,  that  you’re  in  the  right  state  of 
mind  to  make  these  calls,  good  calls, 
on  good  prospects. 

The  story  is  told  about  a guy 
who  was  going  through  a hotel  lob- 
by. As  he  went  by  the  elevator,  he 


did  a double-take.  What  attracted 
his  attention  was  a man  waiting  for 
the  elevator  who  looked  familiar  to 
him.  He  studied  him  and  said  “Gee,  I 
know  him”.  He  couldn’t  place  him, 
so  he  walked  on,  came  back  and 
took  another  look  and  said  to  him- 
self, “I’m  sure  I know  him.”  He  was 
telling  a friend  about  this  a little 
later  on.  “You  know,”  he  said,  “it 
was  frustrating.  I know  I knew  him 
but  couldn’t  place  him.  All  of  a sud- 
den it  dawned  on  me,  this  fellow 
was  my  exact  double.  They  say 
everybody  has  one.”  The  friend  said 
“That  was  really  something!  Did 
you  go  back  and  find  out  anything 
about  him?”  The  response  he  got 
was,  “No,  I didn’t  bother.  I didn’t 
like  his  looks.” 

We  could  go  on  to  say  how  im- 
portant your  attitude  is  towards 
your  job,  your  product  — the  US 
Army — the  people  you  work  with 
and  your  attitude  about  life  itself. 
But  what  is  really  important  is  sim- 
ple. If  you  don’t  have  the  right  at- 
titude about  your  job — get  out  of  it 
and  do  something  else. 

The  successful  recruiter  attri- 
butes his  success  to  three  qual- 
ities— 15  percent  product  know- 
ledge, 35  percent  skills  and  50  per- 
cent attitude.  So  if  we  are  going  to 
be  successful  recruiters  we  con- 
stantly have  to  evaluate  our  at- 
titude. 

If  we  can  keep  these  basics  in 
mind — making  calls,  making  good 
calls,  on  good  prospects,  with  the 
right  attitude  and  do  them  habitual- 
ly we  should  become  professional 
salesmen — or  professional  Army 
recruiters.  V 
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Looking  at 

By  SSG  Mike  Brinegar 

us  Army  Hometown  News  Center 

1978  was  a year  Army  Sergeant 
Cheryl  Stearns  will  long  remember. 

It  saw  the  22-year-old  parachuting 
enthusiast  from  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
completely  rewrite  sport  parachut- 
ing records. 

Last  year,  when  the  Golden 
Knights,  the  Army’s  official  para- 
chute team,  began  their  assault  on 
world  records  in  Yuma,  Ariz., 
Cheryl,  the  only  woman  member  of 
the  team,  nearly  doubled  the  exist- 
ing world  records  for  day  and  night 
accuracy  by  hitting  a 4-inch  target 
on  the  ground  after  jumping  from  a 
plane  at  2,500  feet.  She  scored  43 
consecutive  hits  during  the  day  and 
23  consecutive  hits  at  night. 

These  records  were  previously 
held  by  members  of  the  Russian  wo- 
men’s parachute  team. 

In  June  at  the  National  Para- 
chuting Championships  in  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  she  swept  the  women’s 
events  winning  first  place  in  both 
individual  style  and  accuracy  com- 
petition. She  set  a world  record  in 
the  style  event  with  a time  of  6.4 
seconds  to  capture  the  U.S.  wo- 
men’s title. 

(In  style  jumping  a parachutist 
is  timed  while  going  through  a ser- 
ies of  rolls  and  turns  in  a free  fall 
from  over  6,000  feet). 

In  September  during  the  World 
Championships  at  Zagreb,  Yugo- 
slavia, Cheryl  reset  the  world  style 
jumping  record  with  a jump  of  6.3 
seconds  and  placed  second  in  the 
accuracy  events  to  capture  the  1978 
women’s  parachuting  world  title. 

Unlike  many  of  the  young  wo- 
men in  the  military  today,  she  al- 
ready had  two  years  of  college  and  a 
career  started  before  she  joined.  But 
as  she  puts  it,  “I  figured  I could  al- 
ways go  back  to  doing  what  I was. 
Getting  on  the  Golden  Knights  was 
a once  in  a lifetime  chance.  It  also 
was  a way  for  me  to  train  full  time 
and  work  my  way  toward  becoming 
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Ms.  Good-Knight 


a world  champion.” 

To  become  a Knight  it  meant 
going  through  basic  training  and 
airborne  school.  Neither  posed 
much  of  an  obstacle  for  Cheryl.  By 
that  time  she  had  already  accumu- 
lated over  1,500  jumps.  (This  was 
more  than  most  of  her  instructors 
had). 

Based  on  her  performance  at 
the  1977  National  Parachute  Cham- 
pionships in  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  she 
was  selected  to  be  on  the  1978  U.S. 
Parachute  Style  and  Accuracy 
Team. 

“Cheryl  is  a remarkable  indivi- 
dual,” says  her  coach.  Bill  Knight. 
“She  almost  doesn’t  fit  in  the  same 
category  as  other  competitors — in 
that  they  come  to  me  and  I feell 
have  a lot  to  do  in  helping  them 
come  along.  She  isoneofthebest 
women  jumpers  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  competi- 
tive minded  women  I’ve  ever  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with.  (Bill 
Knight  is  the  coach  of  the  Golden 


Knights  Competition  Team,  and 
was  selected  by  the  US  Parachute 
Association  to  coach  the  1978  US 
Parachute  Style  and  Accuracy 
Team). 

Cheryl  got  interested  in  jump- 
ing while  in  high  school.  ‘‘It  took 
months  to  convince  my  mother  to 
give  me  the  forty  dollars  I needed  so 
I could  make  my  first  jump,”  she  re- 
called. “There  really  wasn’t  much  to 
it,  it  all  happened  very  quickly.” 

Although  she  had  heard  about 
the  Golden  Knights  while  in  school, 
she  didn’t  actually  see  them  per- 
form until  1976.  “I  knew  then  that 
somehow  I was  going  to  be  on  that 
team,”  said  Cheryl. 

It  wasn’t  until  a year  and  a half 
later  that  her  wish  came  true.  There 
were  miles  of  red  tape  to  go  through, 
but  while  this  was  going  on  she  was 
getting  to  know  her  future  team- 
mates by  going  to  their  meets  and 
practices.  “I  even  taught  a couple  of 
them  how  to  fly,”  she  said. 

Her  determination  and  desire 


Cheryl’s  contributions  to  the  Golden  Knights  have  helped  in  many  ways.  In  the  photo,  upper 
right,  Cheryl  gets  her  gear  together  in  preparation  for  a jump.  At  right  she  watches  other 
jumpers  before  going  up.  Below,  she  logs  a jump  under  the  watchful  eye  of  another 
Golden  Knight. 


has  led  Cheryl  to  a world  title,  but 
only  part  ofherdreamhascome 
true.  She  is  presently  taking  the 
training  to  enable  her  to  work  as  a 
jet  pilot  when  she  leaves  the  Army. 
“But  for  now,”  says  Cheryl,  “I’m  just 
enjoying  life,  and  doing  what  1 want 
to  do  and  having  fun.” 
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The  Alaskan  Connection: 


By  SP4  Keith  Davis 

Ft.  Richardson,  Alaska 

“When  a new  recruiter  comes  in,  I tell  his  wife  to 
hang  his  picture  on  the  wall.  That’s  the  most  she’ll  see 
him  the  whole  time  he’s  a recruiter,”  joked  Master  Ser- 
geant Walter  Burden,  Alaska  area  commander.  “This  is 
no  eight-hours-a-day,  five-days-a-week  job,”  he  added 
in  a more  serious  vein. 

The  state  of  Alaska  covers  586,400  square  miles, 
1/5  the  size  of  all  the  other  states  put  together.  This 
area  is  covered  by  six  men.  Four  recruiters  work  out  of 
Anchorage;  the  other  two  have  offices  in  Fairbanks 
and  Juneau. 

Recruiting  in  Alaska  is  a unique  experience, 
mainly  because  of  the  geographical  size  of  each  man’s 
recruiting  area  and  the  time  it  takes  him  to  cover  it.  A 
trip  from  Anchorage  to  Valdez  for  one  day’s  recruiting 
work  requires  14  hours  of  time  on  the  road. 

“There  are  some  villages  in  Alaska  you  just  can’t 
drive  to,”  notes  Staff  Sergeant  Craig  Baker.  “The  road 
only  goes  so  far.” 

Some  remote  locations  in  a recruiter’s  district — 
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'he  Pipeline,  and  geography  don’t  keep  these  Recruiters 
lecting  with  applicants  and  meeting  their  goals 


Bethel,  Nome,  Kotzebue,  Sitka,  Dillingham,  Kodiak 
and  Ketchikan,  to  name  a few  — simply  cannot  be 
reached  by  car  at  all.  Even  Juneau,  Alaska’s  capitol,  is 
accessible  only  by  air  or  water. 

Geography  is  not  the  only  obstacle  in  the  Alaskan 
recruiter’s  way.  The  population  is  another.  Each  re- 
cruiter has  a recruiting  objective  of  three  people  per 
month.  Seemingly  a small  number,  in  reality  it  is  a 
stiff  goal  to  meet  in  light  of  the  following  facts. 

Alaska’s  population  is  estimated  at  351,000 
people.  Of  these,  52,000  are  Alaskan  Natives  (Eskimo, 
Aleut,  Alaskan  Indian).  “The  native  population  is  not 
an  important  recruiting  source,”  one  recruiter  says, 
"because  the  native  Alaskan  life-style  and  culture, 
which  is  based  on  close-knit,  self-sufficient,  in- 
dependent family  groups, is  not  compatible  with 
Army  life.” 

What  of  the  rest  of  the  population?  A former  mem- 
ber of  the  172d  Infantry  Brigade  noted  that  “the  job 
market  is  wide  open.  Why  join  the  Army  when  you  can 
get  a job,  for  example,  as  a stenographer/typist  at 
$1400  a month?”  She  also  said  she  had  met  many 
young  men  who  had  worked  on  the  Alaskan  Pipeline. 
“They  were  living  on  the  money  they  had  made  there. 
They  didn’t  need  to  work.” 

Despite  this,  there  is  still  a market  for  the  recruit- 
ers. The  worst  months  for  recruiting,  according  to 
Baker,  are  June,  July  and  August  “when  the  weather’s 
good.”  But  come  first  snow,  “You  get  a lot  of  people 
who  came  up  from  the  lower  48,  hoping  to  make  a 
fortune.  They  can  live  anywhere  during  the  summer, 
but  when  it  starts  getting  cold — and  they  still  haven’t 
made  their  fortune — they  start  looking  for  a warm 
place  to  sleep  and  a way  to  get  out  of  the  state.” 
These  obstacles  don’t  seem  to  stop  the  dauntless 
recruiters.  The  first  week  of  November  showed  them  at 
100  percent  across  the  board. 

Alaskan  recruiting  seems  to  entail  more  hard- 
ships than  recruiting  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States:  longer  hours  on  roads  that  are  often  impass- 
able, cities  that  can  only  be  reached  by  air,  and  brutal 
weather  conditions.  Are  there  really  any  rewards? 

“The  main  advantage  of  being  a recruiter  in 
Alaska,”  Baker  feels,  “is  the  simple  fact  that  the  re- 
cruiter is  in  Alaska.  It’s  a sportsman’s  paradise,  and 
the  scenery  is  spectacular.” 

Take  it  from  one  who  knows. 


A recruiter  contemplates  what's  in  store  for  him  to 
reach  his  destination  after  the  road's  end  (opposite 
page).  The  map  of  Alaska  (opposite  page)  illustrates  the 
spread  of  the  Alaskan  recruiters'  area — many  cities 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  air  or  water.  A road 
sign  indicates  many  more  miles  to  go  before  the  re- 
cruiter reaches  home  (below).  On  a humorous  note — a 
soldier  stationed  in  Alaska  perches  below  a sign  at  the 
North  Pole. 


Eagle  River  10 
Palmer  39 
Fairbanks  355 
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3 Update 


New  Policy  to  affect  sole  parents 


The  Army  has  announced  new  policy  guidelines 
which  give  commanders  more  flexibility  in  dealing 
with  the  sole  parent  problem. 

Changes,  effective  in  January  1979,  fall  into  four 
areas:  counseling,  reenlistment  control,  performance 
appraisals,  and  involuntary  separation. 

One  change  in  the  counseling  area  is  that  all  sole 
parent  enlisted  members,  not  just  those  under  three 
years  of  service,  must  submit  an  acceptable  Depen- 
dent Care  Plan.  Otherwise,  reenlistment  can  be 

2 Year  Enlistment  Option 

Progress  on  enlistments  in  the  2 year  enlistment 
option,  which  became  effective  on  January  2,  is  “pro- 
gressing" according  to  officials  in  the  Recruiting  Op- 
erations directorate. 

The  option  is  open  to  NPS  males  and  females  with 
a high  school  diploma  in  mental  categories  I-IIIa. 


barred. 

A second  change  allows  any  impairment  of  duty 
performance  because  of  parenthood  to  be  reflected  in 
the  individual’s  performance  appraisal. 

A third  change,  the  final  tool  for  extraordinary 
cases,  is  involuntary  separation,  and  it  applies  to 
officer  and  enlisted  alike.  Personnel  can  be  involun- 
tarily separated  when  parenthood  makes  them  unable 
to  perform  duty  or  be  available  for  worldwide  assign- 
ment. 


Other  requirements  are  enlistment  in  an  MOS  author- 
ized for  Table  H-26  and  eligibility  for  duty  overseas. 
Those  enlisting  for  Germany  cannot  be  German  cit- 
izens. 

The  seats  are  there  and  available  through  RE- 
QUEST. Drive  on! 


250  Selected  for  OOE  Duty  by  DA 


Two  hundred  fifty  “top  quality”  E6  will  receive  3 
year  assignments  as  Army  recruiters  according  to 
MILPERCEN  officials.  The  selections  are  on  a test 
basis  to  compensate  for  what  is  termed  “a  decline  in... 
qualified  NCO  volunteers  for  recruiting  duty. 

The  selection  of  E6 — both  sergeants  and  special- 
ists— began  December  6 and  was  completed  later  in 
the  month.  Fifty  of  the  selected  soldiers  will  begin 
training  at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison  in  March.  Training 
for  the  other  soldiers  will  begin  approximately  every 
two  weeks  thereafter  as  course  openings  allow. 

Soldiers  being  chosen  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

• Be  in  grade  E6 

• Minimum  EERWA  of  115 

• Minimum  general  technical  aptitude  (GTJ  of 
110  or  special  technical  test  JST]  of  100 

CHAMPUS  inpatient  rates 

The  Defense  Department  has  announced  that  ef- 
fective October  1,  1978,  dependents  of  active  duty,  re- 
tired, and  desceased  servicemembers  will  be  charged 
$4.65  per  day  for  inpatient  care  at  uniformed  services 
hospitals. 

The  previous  charge  was  $4.40  per  day.  New  cost- 
share  requirements  went  into  effect  on  the  same  day  for 
inpatient  care  received  from  civilian  sources  by  spouses 
and  children  of  active  duty  servicemembers  under  the 
Givilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS).  These  individuals  will  pay  $4.65 
per  day  with  a minimum  cost-share  requirement  of  $25 
if  they  are  hospitalized  for  less  than  six  days.  Pre- 
viously, they  paid  $4.40  per  day,  with  a minimum  re- 


• High  school  graduate  or  GED  holder 

• At  least  30  months  remaining  on  current  enlist- 
ment 

• 21-35  years  old 

• Be  a US  citizen 

• Meet  height,  weight  and  physical  standards 

• Be  currently  stationed  in  CONUS. 

DA  officials  said  the  reclassifications  into  re- 
cruiting are  being  described  as  a test  because  officials 
will  closely  monitor  selected  soldiers  in  tbe  areas  of 
attitude,  abilities  and  personnel  turbulence  before 
any  possible  additional  reclassifications  are  made. 

Soldiers  are  being  selected  from  the  ranks  of  E6, 
DA  officials  observed,  because  they  are  “ideally 
suited”  for  recruiting  duty  based  on  military  exper- 
ience, professionalism  and  maturity. 


quirement  of  $25. 

By  law,  the  inpatient  cost-share  requirement 
under  CHAMPUS  for  spouses  and  children  of  active 
duty  servicemembers  is  based  on  the  charge  at  uni- 
formed services  hospitals. 

Inpatient  charges  at  uniformed  services  hos- 
pitals are  adjusted  periodiqally  to  reflect  changes  in 
pay.  Previously,  this  adjustment  was  made  at  the  start 
of  a calendar  year.  Beginning  this  year,  however,  the 
adjustment  will  be  made  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  increase  from  $4.40  per  day  to  $4.65  per  day 
is  approximately  the  same  percentage  increase  as  the 
pay  raise  that  went  into  effect  on  October  1.  % 
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Re-Update 


RETAIN  system  enhanced  in  FY  79 


The  following  RETAIN  enhancements  are  pro- 
grammed to  come  on  line  in  FY  79: 

• Development  of  a Comprehensive  System  In- 
struction Manual:  The  RETAIN  system  has  evolved 
from  a small  prototype  system  to  a major  reenlistment 
and  assignment  management  system  over  a period  of  a 
few  years.  This  evolution  has  occurred  principally  in 
two  dimensions:  first  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
functions  performed  by  RETAIN  and  second,  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  users  of  RETAIN. 

With  each  new  classification  of  user  or  new  func- 
tion added  to  the  system,  user  documentation  was 
prepared.  Each  document  addressed  only  the  new  or 
enhanced  functions  or  each  new  category  of  user. 
Further,  these  documents  were  not  loose-leaf,  thus 
making  subsequent  modifications  and  updates  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  with  the  original  documents.  The 
user’s  guides  were  tailored  to  each  specific  user. 
Therefore  no  single  user’s  documents  exist. 

This  task  will  involve  the  development  of  several 
volumes  of  instruction  manuals,  with  a volume  for 
each  category  of  system  user.  The  manuals  will  be 
used  as  a training  tool  for  new  users  or  a reference 
guide  for  experienced  users.  Each  user  will  have  all 
information  regarding  his  access  to  the  system 


and  no  more. 

• Process  reclassification  actions — This  allows 
reclassification  personnel  in  the  field  and  at  MIL — 
PERCEN  to  enter  a reclassification  action  into  the 
system,  checks  the  year  of  service  andtheMOSwhich 
the  soldier  is  entering  and  leaving  and,  based  on  pre- 
defined criteria,  approves  or  disapproves  the  action.  If 
the  action  is  approved,  it  obtains  a school  seat  and  a 
new  assignment  (if  they  are  required],  issues  a re- 
classification control  number  and  updates  the  MOS 
status  file. 

• MOS  Status  File  (By  MOS,  Sex  and  YOS).  This 
establishes  immediate  reenlistment  and  prior  service 
objectives  by  the  above  categories.  It  also  accounts  for 
reclassifications  in  and  out  of  MOS  caused  by  reen- 
listment or  other  action.  Authorized,  actual  and  ob- 
jective numbers  are  determined  outside  the  system 
and  placed  into  RETAIN  by  MILPERCEN. 

• Enhanced  Reenlistment  Qualification  File.  The 
present  system  allows  soldiers  to  reenlist  who  are  not 
qualified  to  do  so. This  is  especiallytruefort  he  school 
option.  This  task  would  require  the  system  to  check 
all  input  data  against  the  requirements  and  reject 
those  soldiers  who  are  not  qualified  unless  a waiver  or 
exception  has  been  granted. 


JOB/Career  satisfaction  anaiysis 


Preliminary  analysis  of  data  collected  from  ap- 
proximately 6,000  soldiers  suggests  that  the  five  most 
important  factors  (of  38  evaluated]  contributing  to  the 
reenlistment  of  career  soldiers  were: 

• being  able  to  retire  with  20  years  service; 

• medical  care  provided  to  dependents: 


• promotion  chances: 

• yearly  pay  adjustment  to  keep  military  pay 
comparable  with  civilian  pay;  and 

• job  satisfaction. 

Future  analysis  will  deal  with  both  the  aspects  of 
overall  job  satisfaction  and  its  best  “predictors.” 

Reenlistment  RPI's 


The  following  list  includes  items  currently  availa- 
ble for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only. 
All  requisitions  should  be  submitted  by  reenlistment 
NCO  on  Form  DA-17  (1  copy)  to  Commander  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command,  A'TTN:  USARCASP-MD,  Ft. 
Sheridan,  111.,  60037,  in  accordance  with  AR  601-280, 
para  1-14.  Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  posters  are 
small  (11"  X 14"). 

301  Folder,  "The  Army  Service  School  Reenlistment  Option” 

302  Booklet,  "Your  Career  Decision  In  Today’s  Army” 

304  Folder,  "How  To  Tell  Your  Friends  You're  Reenlisting” 

307  Poster,  "Since  Fve  been  in  the  Army,  the  longest  Fve  sat  still  is 
for  this  photograph” 

309  Poster,  "Keep  Learning,  See  Your  Reenlistment  NCO”  11"  x 14" 

310  Poster,  “Send  A Soldier  To  Europe,  See  Your  Reenlistment 

NCO”  11"  14" 

312  Poster,  “Keep  Growing,  See  Your  Reenlistment  NCO”  11"  x 14" 
326  Poster,  “$8,000  is  $8,000” 

334  Poster,  “How  To  Tell  Your  Friends  You’re  Reenlisting” 

340  Folder, “Language” 


341  Folder,  “Berlin  Brigade” 

342  Folder,  “Ranger  Option” 

343  Folder,  “Old  Guard” 

344  Folder,  “Present  Duty” 

345  Folder,  “Combat  Arms  “Option” 

346  Folder,  “USACC” 

361  Bumper  Sticker,  “There’s  Something  About  A Soldier” 

363  Bumper  Sticker,  “Keep  A Good  Soldier  In  The  Army,  Reenlist” 

364  Bumper  Sticker,  “Don’t  Stop  Now,  Reenlist” 

373  Booklet,  “Living  With  The  Army” 

379  Poster,  “Demolition”  11"  x 14" 

380  Poster,  “Artilleryman”  11"  x 14" 

382  Poster,  “Radio  Operator”  11"  x 14" 

384  Poster,  “Uncle  Sam  Needs  Me  Too” 

386  Poster,  “We  Challenge  You  To  Reenlist” 

392  Label,  “Serving  The  Army  With  Pride”  (glue  on  back) 

393  Label,  “Serving  The  Army  With  Pride”  (glue  on  back) 

398  Calendar,  Reenlistment  Activities  Reminder  Schedule  1979 
910  Book,  “Digest  of  U.  S.  Army  Posts” 

951  Label,  “Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow  The  United  States  Army” 
975  Book,  Armly  Occupational  Handbook  with  ERRATA  Sheet  #1 
(Available  for  reference  purposes  only) 
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Recruiting: 
iike  anything  eise, 
training  is  the  key 


By  Maxine  Dougan 

Santa  Ana  DRC 

SFC  Ervin  Citizen,  commander 
of  South  San  Diego  area,  says  that 
training  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant step  to  recruiting  success.  “Ev- 
ery day  is  a training  day  in  my  area. 
I call  on  every  station  at  least  once  a 
day,  sometimes  twice.  My  goal  is  to 
give  recruiters  as  much  as  I pos- 
sibly can  of  my  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience.” 

Citizen  has  an  impressive  rec- 
ord as  a production  recruiter.  This 
led  to  commanding  four  recruiting 
stations  and  then  to  the  position  of 
area  commander  of  the  southern 
section  of  San  Diego  when  that  area 
was  split.  Recently  he  was  named 
top  area  commander  in  the  Santa 
Ana  DRC  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Follow  him  around  to  his  sta- 
tions as  this  reporter  did  and  you 
note  that  he  is  there  to  solvepro- 
blem  areas,  to  train  lagging  produ- 
cers and  “to  keep  them  happy.” 

One  of  the  training  techniques 
Citizen  stresses  is  telephoning.  He 
listens  to  recruiters’  telephone  con- 
versations. “I  listened  to  one  re- 
er  and  found  he  was  telling  the  pros- 
pect too  much  information,”  Citizen 
says.  “I  taught  the  recruiter  a very 


important  basic;  a telephone  con- 
versation should  create  an  interest. 
The  recruiter’s  goal  should  be  to  get 
the  prospect  into  the  office;  in  short, 
to  set  up  an  appointment.  He  can’t 
accomplish  that  if  he  tells  the  kid 
everything  on  the  phone.” 

Citizen  critiques  the  recruiters 
using  the  CAPE  system — Contacts, 
Appointments,  Processing,  Enlist- 
ments. He  had  one  recruiter  who 
was  making  a lot  of  contacts  and 
appointments  but  wasn’t  enlisting 
people.  “1  taught  him  to  watch  the 
prospect’s  responses  very  closely 
and  never  to  ask  directly  ‘do  you 
want  to  join  the  Army?  ’ Now  he’s 
recruiting  at  150  percent.” 

Recruiters  in  the  South  San  Di- 
ego area  quickly  reply  to  questions 
about  Citizen’s  leadership.  “Out- 
standing is  the  word  we  use,”  says 
one  station  commander.  Another 
who  has  consistently  surpassed 
goals  under  Citizen’s  leadership 
adds,  “Quiet  strength  and  determin- 
ation are  what  make  him  a top  lead- 
er.” 

Citizen’s  performance  seems  to 
prove  the  point,  “Military  leader- 
ship is  the  process  of  influencing 
men  in  such  a manner  as  to  accom- 
plish the  mission.”  !?’ 


SFC  Ervin  Citizen  receives  an  award  for  being 
the  best  area  commander  from  BG  Donald  W. 
Connelly  as  Citizen's  wife  Carolyn  looks  on. 
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Electronic  Warfare/Signal 
Intelligence  Voice  Operator 


By  SFC  Ray  Collins 

DCS  Personnel,  INSCOM 

In  the  borderland  between  war  and  peace,  the 
goals  of  Army  intelligence  include  learning  all  it  can 
about  the  intentions  and  activities  of  a potential  ene- 
my force  by  every  means  available. 

With  today’s  technological  advances  in  equip- 
ment, an  important  aspect  of  intelligence  gathering  is 
performed  in  the  Army  by  soldiers  who  are  trained  to 
intercept  foreign  voice  transmissions. 

As  sophisticated  and  advanced  as  the  equipment 
is,  the  success  of  these  methods  rests  squarely  on  the 
men  and  women  who  intercept  and  analyze — in  vary- 
ing degrees — the  information  gathered.  These  clues 
are  then  pieced  together  for  Army-wide  use  and  even 
national  level  intelligence  estimates  of  potential  ene- 
my intentions. 

For  a four-year  enlistment,  you’ll  get  to  choose  a 
language  of  significant  value  for  intelligence  gather- 
ing. Depending  on  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  certain 
languages,  you  could  get  up  to  $2,500  as  a bonus  for 
high-demand  languages,  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  training. 

Soldiers  selected  for  this  training  enter  what  is 
called  the  Career  Management  Field  (CMF  98),  which 
covers  a number  of  specialties.  In  the  situation  de- 
scribed here,  you  would  be  a 98G,  and  as  a trainee 
would  learn  to  operate  collecting  equipment  as  well  as 
recording  devices  to  intercept  the  targeted  foreign 
voice  transmissions. 

The  official  title  for  this  career  specialty  (98G)  is 
Electronic  Warfare/Signal  Intelligence  Voice  Inter- 
ceptor. Initially,  the  selected  trainee  will  start  out 
with  a limited  knowledge  of  the  general  and  technical 
words  of  a foreign  language.  The  skill  and  level  of 
language  comprehension  and  training  will  depend  on 
the  requirements  of  the  assignment. 

As  a 98  Golf  (the  “G”  is  given  the  international 
phonetic  alphabet  pronounciation),  the  soldier  will  be 
“tuning  in’’  on  voice  transmissions  with  complex 
equipment  available  at  the  site  locations.  A 98  Golf 
will  also  scan  written  foreign  language  transcrip- 
tions, picking  out  the  important  pieces  of  information 
for  further  review  and  analysis. 

A voice  interceptor  can  expect  to  be  relatively 
flexible — that  is,  the  soldier  will  operate  out  of  a sta- 


tionary base  where  the  equipment  is  in  a permanent 
set-up,  or  from  a temporary  field  structure  or  ve- 
hicle in  direct  support  of  a front-line  combat  unit. 

In  these  cases,  a 98  Golf  can  also  be  expected  to 
perform  some  support  measures  for  Electronic  War- 
fare/Signal Intelligence  reporting  and  coordination. 
And,  as  can  be  seen,  the  soldier  will  be  learning  a whole 
new  vocabulary  of  technical  terms  and  abbreviations! 

If  accepted  for  traning,  you  will  go  to  a language 
training  school  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif. 
After  this  training,  you  will  be  able  to  listen, 
transcribe  and  write  in  that  specific  language  to  a cer- 
tain degree. 


As  the  soldier  goes  up  the  career  ladder,  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  training  is  available.  On-the- 
job  training,  schools  and  short  courses  are  provided, 
depending  on  the  assignment,  aptitude  and  initiative  of 
the  individual,  as  well  as  the  Army’s  needs  at  the  time. 

Soldiers  in  this  career  field  may  travel  to  various 
foreign  countries,  and  they  can  be  stationed  in  the 
United  States,  wherever  their  expertise  is  required. 

Persons  accepted  into  the  intelligence  field  ob- 
viously must  have  the  highest  character  qualifica- 
tions and  be  able  to  pass  a rigorous  security  check. 
The  demands  are  tough  because  the  intelligence  field 
demands  the  best.  Nothing  less  will  do.  5? 
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